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FOREWORD 


The failure of the Franco regime to win the allegiance of Spanish youth was re- 
vealed in a poll of University of Madrid students, whose lack of respect for the 
pillars of the state startled the government, which sought to suppress the results 
of the poll. The majority of students believed that a "socialist-type" regime 
would be the best solution for Spain. The able and relatively liberal rector of 
the University of Madrid, Pedro Lain Entralgo, was quietly removed from his post 
for providing a sane interpretation of the situation. Bishop of Malaga Angel 
Herrera denounced the Spanish ruling classes and thereby blackened himself further 
in the eyes of the powers that be. Meanwhile, in North Africa, Spain was reaping 
in its Moroccan protectorate the whirlwind from the nationalist wind which it had 
helped sow in French territory. As for Portugal, having outsmarted Nehru on the 
Goa issue, it was enjoying a full measure of quiet. 


In Mexico, ambitious local manufacturers joined hands with the Communists in 
denouncing foreign investments. In addition to this campaign, United States 
business had to contend with increased competition from Japan and other countries. 
Moreover, Soviet Russia was attempting to win sympathy in Mexico by awarding the 
Stalin Peace Prize to Lazaro Cardenas, while Diego Rivera, possibly at Party bid- 
ding, called off his ancient feud with the Catholic Church. While students battled 
troops in Mérida, Yucatan, some 70,000 barefooted, pilgrims walked 


from Toluca to Guadalupe . 


In Guatemala there was a plot a Castillo Armas, apparently led by the 
chief of armed forces under Arbenz. Castillo Armas reorganized his cabinet and 
attempted to follow a middle-of-the-road course. He sought to attract foreign 
investments to make up for the Arbenz period, when foreign c*vital fled from 
Guatemala. Recent investments should, among other things, bring about a much- 
needed increase in electric energy. In the cultural sphere, the University of 
Pennsylvania prepared to restore the great Mayan ruins of Tikal. 


The political situation in El Salvador was clarified by the creation of two 
coalitions which will challenge the government party (PRUD) in the forthcoming 
elections ODECA's General Secretariat, established in San Salvador, was already 
busy refuting charges that it had wasted money. President James G. Stahlman, of the 
ever-vigilant Inter-American Press Association, sought guarantees from President 
Oscar Osorio that he would not restrict freedom of the press. 


There is already a rift in the new Central American lute. The Foreign Minister 
of Honduras protested to the United States against the publication by the National 
Geographic Society of Washington of a map of the Atlantic area in which the boundary 
between Honduras and Nicaragua was marked in a way deemed improper. President 
Anastasio Somoza of Nicaragua continued to promote his son Col. Luis A. Somoza 
Debayle as heir-appatent, and it would be naive to wonder why the purportedly 
liberal magazine Tiempo of Mexico City devoted a substantial part of an issue to the 
young man. Pro-Communist elements in Costa Rica attempted to prove that the US. 
Bureau of Public Roads was seriously restricting the liberty of its Costa Rican 
workers. The Pacific coast of Costa Rica began to recover from the devastating 
effects of recent rains. In Panama, the May elections promised to be a struggle 
between Ernesto de la Guardia Jr. and Victor F. Goytia. From the Hotel Washington 
in Colén, the Hispanic American Report received a letter from Perén which is 


published as an appendix to this issue. 


In Cuba, Batista remained master of the situation. Colonel Cosme de la 
Torriente, known by the respected term mambi for having taken part in the war of 
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independence, succeeded at least in uniting the foes of Batista under the label 
Sociedad Amigos de la Repiblica and forced Batista to recognize the existence of the 
new organization. Pro- and anti-Batista factions struggled for control of the 
massive Sugar Workers Union. The anti-Batista leaders refused to order workers back 
into the fields and mills after Batista settled the sugar workers' strike, whereupon 
Batista used troops and dismissed the hostile labor leaders from their posts. Cubap 
politics is seldom lacking in melodrama, and three labor leaders who were also 
members of congress went on a hunger strike. Cardinal Arteaga persuaded them to 
resume eating after 168 hours. Batista more than held his own with the students of 
the University of Havana. Batista has left the press completely free to attack hin, 
but he has chosen to censor radio stations, probably because they lend themselves to 
excessive drama, as the death of Eddy Chibés made evident. 


Haiti is already in the grip of election fever. Although President Magloire 
affirmed that he would not seek reelection, some of his partisans were urging him to 
reform the constitution in order to make his reelection possible, while others were 
assuming that he would place his own man in the presidency. German Ornes, once the 
chief propagandist for Trujillo, continued from his New York sanctuary to denounce 
him as a "despot," "usurper," and a "criminal." The acute sensitiveness of Puerto 
Ricans was shown in their violent reaction to some unkind remarks made by Judge 


Frank T. Lloyd of New Jersey. 


The Venezuelan Government began granting new oil leases again, and continued to 
encourage foreign investments, although it seemed to wish to give these investments 
a broader international base and to reduce its dependence on U.S. capital. The 
Rojas Pinilla regime in Colombia was rapidly losing its few friends. There are 
signs that the Catholic Church, having supported Rojas Pinilla as it supported 


Perén, is growing aware of the danger of this liaison and is looking around for a 
Colombian Lonardi. The best that government spokesman Lucio Pabén Nunez could do was 
to denounce the Inter-American Press Association as "an organization of Masons.’ 

There is not the slightest evidence to support this, but it is the nicest compliment 


the Masons have received in a long time. 


Ecuador became front-page news in the United States with the death of five 
U.S. Protestant missionaries at the hands of Auca Indians. In the presidential 
campaign, former Ambassador to Washington José R. Chiriboga seemed to be the govern- 
ment candidate, while Carlos Guevara Moreno led the race for nomination as the 
candidate of the Concentracién de Fuerzas Democraticas. In Peru, tension increased 
as the presidential campaign began to crystallize. In Bolivia, Paz Estenssoro 
prepared to put Siles Suazo into the presidency as his successor. The resignation of 
Walter Guevara Arze as Foreign Minister was brought about by his conservative policy 
in economic matters and was regarded as a victory for Lechin and the leftist 
elements. In Chile, the national economy strengthened as the government resisted the 
demands of labor unions and began to put into effect the recommendations of 


consultants Klein and Saks. . 


The report by Ravl Prebisch revealed the present weakness of the Argentine 
economy and was used as a pretext for demanding substantial U.S. aid. The spectacle 
of Latin American republics ruining their economy and then proclaiming that the 
Colossus of the North must rescue them is becoming so common that a short-sighted 
spectator is tempted to recall the expression about people having to lie in beds 
they have made. Meanwhile, high U.S. officials, who publicly proclaimed that Perén 
was "a great American," are hastily sweeping him from sight. Wilsonian moral con- 
sistency seems to be outmoded. A victory for Wilsonian liberalism was the election 
of Uruguay's José Antonio Mora to the post of Secretary General of the Pan American 
Union. That a continent largely controlled by dictators should have elected an 
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outstanding democrat reveals that there is a deep yearning throughout Latin America 
for the kind of decent, orderly government which Uruguay symbolizes. The contrast 
between Uruguay and Paraguay remained as sharp as ever. 


Before his inauguration on January 31 for a five-year term, Brazilian President- 
elect Juscelino Kubitschek barnstormed through the United States, Great Britain, 
Holland, Belgium, Germany, France, Italy, Spain and Portugal. While the trip was 
clearly intended to strengthen his own at that time ambiguous position, it also 
allowed the Western powers to display the butter which they had for Brazil's bread. 


Ronald Hilton 
Editor 


INTERNATIONAL ADVISORY BOARD 


The HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT is happy to announce the appointment of three 
distinguished scholars to the International Advisory Board of the REPORT. They 
are an historian, a literary and cultural historian, and a political scientist. 


Professor J. Fred Rippy is a member of the History Department of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. He has served as a member of the editorial board of the 
American Historical Review, and is a member of the editorial staff of the Hispanic 
American Historical Review. Professor Rippy's abundant bibliography contains many 
books and articles dealing with the economic history of Latin America. He has 
paid special interest to Colombia, and is the editor of the English edition of 


Henao and Arrubla's History of Colombia. 


Professor William C. Atkinson of the University of Glasgow is well known for 


his History of Spain, his translation of the Lusiads, and other studies. He 
recently mede a tour of United States universities in order to prepare a report on 


Latin American studies programs. He is now organizing at the University of 
Glasgow a program similar to Stanford University's Hispanic American Studies. 


Professor M. Margaret Ball is a member of the Political Science Department of 
Wellesley College. She received the Ph.D. degree from Stanford University, and 
is.the author of several studies on the inter-American system. 


HISPANIC AMERICAN INSTITUTE, Summer 1956 
Students planning to attend Stanford University's Hispanic American Institute 


(June 26--August 18) may obtain details of the program by writing to Hispanic 
American Studies, Stanford University, Stanford, California. 


Among the visiting lecturers will be Dr. Alfonso Espinosa, Cultural Attaché to 
the Peruvian Embassy in Washington, D.C. 


AMERICANS INTERESTED IN BRAZIL 


Copies are still available at 50 cents each of the Directory of Americans Inter- 
ested In Brazil prepared by our Assistant Editor Charles A. Gauld. 


IBERIAN PENINSULA 
SPAIN 


Generalissimo France called for "flawless unity" in his New Year's Eve radio 
address to the Spanish people. Franco warned that national cohesion would be 
essential when the time came for his direction of the government to terminate. The 
ensuing rumors that Franco was gravely ill and that the restoration of the Bourbons 


was imminent were promptly denied by official spokesmen. 


Camille M. Cianfarra, the New York Times' correspondent in Spain, attributed a 
large share of the Caudillo's concern for unity to a poll conducted last year among 
University of Madrid students by the Board of Judicial, Social and Economic Studies 
of the Superior Council of Scientific Investigations (Consejo Superior de 
Investigaciones Cientificas). According to the Times, the government-sponsored 
survey indicated that 60% of the 400 students queried were generally opposed to 
Franco's totalitarian regime. Larger percentages assailed the political ruling 
class (74% accused its members of incompetence; 85% believed that they were un- 
scrupulous or otherwise immoral), the military elite (90% of the students charged 
that the officer corps was incompetent; 48% declared that its members were immoral) , 
and the Roman Catholic hierarchy (52% accused the priesthood of ostentation and 
ambition; 70% believed that the social policy of the Church was unacceptable). 
Most of the students considered themselves a generation without teachers, claiming 
that their university professors lacked sincerity and devotion to duty. 


Eighty per cent of the students were convinced that there was class hatred in 
the country, and 55% believed that the hatred was caused by “abuses of the capital- 
ist system." A "socialist-type regime" was viewed as inevitable by 65% of the 
students, and only one student in five thought that this could be achieved "through 
conservative means." Sixty per cent of those polled hoped for a political change 
that would give them freedom. Of this group, half were monarchists and half were 
termed "republicans." Only 20% of the students listed themselves as totalitarians 


or Falangists on the unsigned questionnaires. 


Cianfarra reported that the results of the poll had not been published in 
Spain. However, a detailed interpretation of the survey was prepared by José Maria 
Pinillos, Professor of Experimental Psychology at the University of Madrid, and 
distributed in the highest official quarters. Pinillos concluded that practical 
consequences of the disaffection were "checked by collective fear, economic 
ambitions, and, above all, by the lack of constructive ideals likely to be adopted." 
The January 4-7 issues of the New York Times, which contained reports and an 
editorial or the poll, were banned by the Spanish Government. 


Pedro Lain Entralgo, Rector of the University of Madrid, wrote a 3,500-word 
pamphlet entitled "State of Mind of University Youth" which Cianfarra reviewed in 
the New York Times of January 22. This pamphlet "supplements and rounds out" the 
results of the poll and was reportedly submitted to Generalissimo Franco before the 
turn of the year. Lain Entralgo considered the situation serious, because "uni- 
versity students are quick to reflect the state of public opinion latent or 
privately expressed in the society to which they belong.” He noted that official 
propaganda in support of the regime had little or no effect on Spaniards who were 
too young to have experienced the 1936-39 Civil War. The “unsatisfactory behavior" 
of the ruling classes, social inequality and stifling censorship were cited as 
contributing to the increased susceptibility of Spanish youth to proscribed ideolo- 
gies. The Rector urged that student dissatisfaction be coped with by “shining 
examples" of honesty and efficiency on the part of all leaders and administrators, 
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and recommended that censorship should be relaxed to permit "flexible and intelli- 
gent access to all that occurs both within and outside our borders.” 


The Bishop of Malaga, Angel Herrera, issued a strong denunciation of Spain's 
upper classes on January 14. Long known for his interest in improving social 
conditions, Herrera charged that the ruling classes “do not realize that they cause 
a daily scandal before the nation. They have no idea, not even the remotest, of the 
reaction that their senseless behavior provokes in the factories, in the rural com- 
munities, in professional circles and in the universities.’ The Bishop warned that 
the gap between the rich minority and the poor majority was steadily widening and 
that there could be no political stability without social justice. It was believed 
that his attack marked the first move in a new campaign by the Roman Catholic Church 
to obtain better treatment for the poor in Spain. The Government's immediate 
response to the criticism was to impose a number of heavy fines on illegal profit. 
eers in an effort to keep the prices of basic foodstuffs within authorized limits. 


In this winter of their discontent, Spaniards showed scant enthusiasm for the 
routine year-end achievement reports issued by the various ministries. Some favor- 
able attention, however, was given to the announcement that the national syndicates 
had built low-rent apartments for more than 50,000 families during 1955. 


Moroccan nationalists in the Spanish Zone broke a long-standing precedent in 
January by underlining their slogans with bullets and punctuating their demands with 
grenade bursts. Isolated incidents occurred in Tetuan and in several localities 
along the Riff frontier--the first acts of violence to mar the Spanish-Arab love 
feast. Spanish troops replaced native garrisons in certain critical areas. Signifi- 
cantly, nationalist demonstrators rallied in Melilla on January 2 to demand 
"independence and unification.” The city of Melilla is nominally a part of 


metropolitan Spain. 


Spain and France failed to reach an agreement on the Moroccan question, 
although their proconsuls met in Larache in the Spanish Zone on January 10. French 
Resident General André Dubois sought assurance that Spain would cooperate by halting 
rebel forays across the border into French Morocco, but High Commissioner Rafael 
Garcfa Valino had instructions from Madrid to hold out for participation in the 
February negotiations between Paris and the newly formed native horocean government 
of the French Protectorate. France refused to invite Spain to the parleys on the 
ground that they will be confined to a consideration of the 1912 Treaty of Fez, to 
which Spain is not a party. Armed attacks broke out intermittently in the French 


section of the Riff during January. 


U.S. Ambassador to Spain John Davis Lodge announced on January 1 that Spanish 
builders working on American bases were somewhat behind schedule because of the time 
required to train Spaniards in the use of construction machinery and because of 
difficulties involved in dispossessing owners of private property intended for 
military installations. However, U.S. Deputy Secretary of Defense Reuben Robertson 
stated in Madrid on January 13 that the bases "could be ready for emergency use" by 
the end of 1956. They are slated for completion sometime in 1957. Robertson saw no 
immediate prospect for an extension of the present construction program. He refused 
to comment on whether Navy facilities at El Ferrol and Cartagena would be used to 


store atomic weapons. 


According to Ambassador Lodge, American assistance has enabled Spain to develop 
concrete programs to improve weak sectors of its economy, such as transportation and 
power. Some Spaniards have complained that the short-run effect of this aid has 
been to accelerate inflation. Lodge recommended that Congress allocate $50 million 


for the coming fiscal year to match this year's grant. He also called for Continye: 
shipment of military goods to Spain. 7 


Generalissimo Franco awarded the Order of Isabel la Catélica to President- ~e len 
Juscelino Kubitschek of Brazil, in Madrid for a brief visit on his flying tour of 


European capitals (See BRAZIL). 


PORTUGAL 


Portugal welcomed the new year with optimism and feelings of satisfaction over 
the diplomatic successes of 1955. The country was especially gratified that Foreign 
Minister Paulo Cunha had seemingly won U.S. support for Portuguese rule over the 
disputed Goa "province" (H.A.R., VIII: p. 548), and that Portugal had been admitte: 
to the United Nations (H.A.R., VIII: p. 548). On January 11, the government 
announced that its permanent representative at the U.N. would be Luis Esteves 
Fernandes, who had been Portuguese Ambassador in Washington since 1950. 


There continued to be some repercussions in India and in the United States fro 
the controversial Dulles-Cunha joint statement of December 2 condemning Russian 
leaders for their provocatory statements about Goa. In January, while giving secre 
testimony before the U.S. Senate Foreign Relations Committee, Secretary of State 
Dulles was asked by Senator Hubert Humphrey why he had made his Goa statement. 
Columnist Drew Pearson reported that Dulles admitted that in doing so he was trying 
to please visiting Portuguese Foreign Minister Cunha. "I knew my statement would 
cause some concern in India," he said, "but failure to make the statement would have 
caused concern to Portugal. You can't please everyone." In the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Dulles' move was defended on another occasion by Minority Speaker Joseph 
Martin, Jr., who declared: "To take the territory of Goa away from a loyal ally an‘ 
give it to a country with which it has had no legal ties for 500 (sic) years would 
be unfortunate. It is difficult to believe India to be shortsighted enough to ask 


On January 6, the Portuguese Government announced it had received several 
reports that large quantities of Portuguese flags and military uniforms were being 
manufactured in Bombay. The government communiqué denounced this "clandestine" 
maneuver as a probable preparation for some kind of attack in Goa or in India by 
people from the Indian Union. They would be disguised as Portuguese so that 


Portuguese officials could be blamed. 


Lisbon gave a warm reception on January 22-23 to Brazilian President-elect 
Juscelino Kubitschek, who was just completing a rapid visit to the United States anc 
Europe. Kubitschek was greeted at the airport by Prime Minister Oliveira Salazar, 
other members of the government and 2,000 enthusiastic Portuguese waving Brazilian 
and Portuguese flags. The city's newspapers devoted generous space to accounts of 
the visit. They were particularly pleased with Kubitschek's announcement that a new 
era of closer Luso-Brazilian relationships--cultural, economic and spiritual--would 


open with his period of office. 


The economic and business prospects for Port:gal during 1956 were regarded by 
most observers in January as favorable. The budget, balanced for the 28th consecu- 
tive year, is 3.7% higher than the previous one. The increased revenue is to come 
almost entirely from the normal expansion of internal trade and the setting up of 
new industries. Portuguese businessmen, however, are gloomy, as they were in 1955. 
They did more business than ever before but had expected more as a result of the 
current $440 million Six-Year Plan, which is now in its third year and somewhat 
behind schedule. This is generally blamed on a lack of technical skill. 
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There has been a slight deficit in the balance of payments situation for the 
escudo area. Portuguese exports to foreign countries in January-October 1955 
increased by nearly 16% over the same period of 1954, while imports rose 17%. There 
were substantial increases in the export of cork (Portugal supplies 50% of the world 
output), canned fish, pyrites and tungsten concentrates. There was a fall in exports 
of cement, port wine and manufactured cork products. The unfavorable balance was due 
mostly to the decline in exports of colonial products, such as sugar and oils, from 
Portugal's African territories. Also it was necessary to import more food during 
1955. The supply of beef and dairy products was deficient in the Lisbon area follow- 
ing the prolonged summer drought, making it necessary to import 1,05. tons of 
Brazilian beef and some 390 tons of U.S. fresh butter. Domestic production of butter 
normally exceeds requirements, the surplus usually being exported to Portuguese 
overseas territories. There was also a drop in domestic production of wheat and 
other bread grains, maize and olives, causing a substantial decline in 1955 farm 
income. At the same time, however, wholesale prices and cost-of-living indexes 
showed no significant change. 


The New York Times gave a progress report in January on Portugal's fight against 
illiteracy. In 1930 only three out of ten Portuguese children went to school, while 
today 98 out of every 100 attend. Education is now free for children from 7 to ll 
years of age, and compulsory for those from 7 to 10. To make possible this higher 
attendance, 13,555 new state schools were built and 17,6°0 teachers recruited. 

Twenty five years ago, two out of three of Portugal's inhabitants could neither read 
nor sign their names; by 195% only one Portuguese adult in three was illiterate. In 
1952, with comparatively few illiterate teen-agers left, the nation could turn its 
attention to adult education. Within three years more than 15°,000 adults had been 
"encouraged, cajoled and bullied into literacy.” 


Treasury Minister Antonio Carrillo Flores announced in Janusry that Mexico's 
economic position wes extremely satisfectory and thot reserves e:ounted to $410 wil. 
lion et the end of 1955. The reserve figure wes couble thut st the start of 1955, 
and the highest in the countr.'s history. For the first tire since 1951 govern 
ment revenue wes higher than expenditures. Netionsal production increased ©. in 
1955, outstripping Mexico's record-brevsking 3) 2nnusl populstion growth. Carrillo 
Flores ssid that, desrite increased imports, the dollsr reserve figure grew because 
of expanded production of food and fuels which previously hac been imported. 
Growing confidence in the Mexican econoy resulted in the return of much of the 
eepital which had left Mexico following the peso devalustion of 1954. It also 
encoureged greater long-term credits and investments. 


The Netionel Chewber of Manufacturing Industries (C4mara Nacional de la 
Industries de Transfor:acién) saic foreign investments in Mexico have served to 
restrict economic development of the country. Guillermo Castro Ullos, president of 
the organization, ssid such investments have immobilized and (displaced national 
investments. He said they also had encouraged “unlimited exportation of Mexico's 
non-renewable resources." The Chaxsber, he said, was not opposed to foreign in- 
vestments, but urged the governiient to ask Congress to regulate the flow of 
investments so that national investors would not be supplanted. The Confederation 
of Industrial Chaubers (Confederacién de C4maras Nacionales de Comercio), in a 
policy stateuent completely opposed to that of the National Cha:ber of Manufacturing 
Industries, came out in favor of foreign investments in Mexico "in order to achieve 
greater industrial ectivity and create more sources of work.” Clenente Serns 
Martinez, president of the Confederation, said foreign investments will always be 
welcome in Mexico as long as they are made legally anc do not create excessive 


competition. 
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Japan has made a bid for a greater share of Mexico's foreign trade and a more 
active participation in Mexico s industrislization with a series of full-page 
advertisements in Mexico City newspapers, headed "Industrial Japan United With 
Mexico." The layout illustrated Japanese cameras, sewing machines, Diesel buses, 
draglines, fishing vessels and a huge electric turbine. A graph indicated that 
Japan purchased 16 times as much from Mexico in 1955 as Mexico bought from Japen. 
Its caption stated: "Japanese industries have been completely reconstructed, and 
the standard of Japanese products, in quantity as well as quality, has reached the 
highest level ever in foreign markets. Japan aims at contributing to Mexico's 
development plan with chemical products, heavy industry goods and fully equipped 


factories ready for operation.” 


Trade between the Netherlands and Mexico has increased since an industrial 
exposition called "This is Hollend" was held in Mexico in 1952. The Netherlands’ 
sales to Mexico included machinery, chemical products, flower bulbs, potato seed, 
fertilizers and insecticides. Mexico's exports to the Netherlands were composed of 
raw waterials and semi-manufactured goods, cotton, henequén end ixtle fibers, 
oranges, pinespples, lead and zinc. Imports from the Netherlands have increased to 
58 million pesos annually, while exports to that country have reached 126 million 


pesos annually. 


Pedro de Alba, chairman of the Senate foreign relations committee, said that 
Mexico would continue its cold attitude towards Franco, as exemplified by its 
abstention from voting on the admission of Spain to the United Nations in December. 
The anti-Franco feeling in Mexico is deep. There are 15,000 Spanish Republican 


refugees in the country. 


The U.S. Technical Assistance program at the Superior Agricultural School at 
Saltillo (H.A.R., VIII: p. 551) has been cancelled as the result of a lengthy 
struggle between nationalistic and internationally minded political forces in that 
area. The move was taken mutually by the Mexican Foreign Office and the United 
States Embassy upon written notification by the Foreign Minister, Luis Padilla 
Nervo, that Mexico wished to withdraw from the contract. The serious part of this 
action as far as the United States was concerned was that behind the nationalistic 
opposition to Point-Four activity there was clearly Communist influence. 


Ex-President Lazaro Cardenas was quoted in the magazine Siempre as having said 
that he would accept the Stalin Peace Prize in Mexico City. ong with five other 
persons, Gen. Cardenas (H.A.R., VIII: p. 551) was designated last month by the 
Soviet Academy of Sciences to receive the award. Cardenas reportedly said: "I am 
pleased with the honor of having my name mentioned in connection with the peace 
prize. I have always thought the cause of world peace is incompatible with party 
intolerance and discrimination and can only triumph on the basis of the compre- 
hension and goodwill of those represented in conflicts." The magazine asserted that 
Gen. Cardenas may be called a Communist if he accepts the prize, while if he refuses, 


"the cause of peace would lose its fondest voice in Mexico.” 


The Christian Science Monitor stated that the Soviet Union's offer of the 
Stalin Peace Prize to Cardenas was interpreted in Mexico as a desperate propaganda 
move to embarrass Mexican-United States relations at a time when they were friendlier 
than ever and Communism was at its lowest ebb in Mexico. As author of the 1938 oil 
expropriation and of socialist economic reforms, Cardenas has always been a favorite 


of the Communists. 
Jacques Monard, Communist assassin of Leon Trotsky, lost his bid for freedom 


when a parole board turned down his petition for parole. Monard has served 15 years 
of a 20-year sentence for murdering the Bolshevik leader in 1940. Marfa Lavalle 
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Urbina, head of the federal parole board, said Monard might constitute a danger as a 
free man, and that investigation did not show that he repented his crime. 


The Russian Embassy announced that Russia “would attend to all requests for 
newsprint from Mexican newspapers” in serious need of paper. This was Russia's 
first gesture to Mexico since Moscow's recent announcement that it wanted to help 
Latin American nations. Although a newsprint shortage existed in Mexico, the offer 


met little response. 


Communist Diego Rivera, who has been reported cured of his skin cancer after 
four months of radioactive cobalt treatment in a l oscow hospital, permitted erasure 
of an atheistic legend from one of his murals in Mexico City so that it may be shown 
after having been boarded over for eight years. The mural caused a furor when 
unveiled in 1948 because the figure of Ignacio Ram{frez bore a placard with the 
legend "Dios no existe" (God does not exist). The artist's permission to erase the 
words ended an arduous campaign on the part of his old friend and prominent Roman 
Catholic Carlos Pellicer, to have the mural uncovered. Regarding Rivera's in- 
scription, Pellicer, a poet, said that it could never have changed the spiritual 
direction of Mexico and for this reason he felt the covering of the picture was 
"stupid, since it deprived Mexico of admiring one of Rivera's most extraordinary 
works." The mural is made up of a series of figures entitled "Sunday in the Alameda. 
The Alameda is one of Mexico's best known parks located directly opposite the Del 
Prado Hotel where the mural is housed. The mural aroused anger from the moment of 
its unveiling. Students defaced it, and Roman Catholic Action groups threatened a 
tourist boycott. The Del Prado Hotel screened off the work, but the contract 
between the government, which owns the hotel, and the artist prevented the hotel 
from painting out the controversial inscription. 


The National Confederation of Farm Workers (Confederacién Nacional de 
Campesinos) protested to the federal government that Guatemalan farm laborers were 
putting thousands of Mexicans out of work in Chiapas state. A confederation spokes- 
man said Guatemalans were entering the country illegally to work on coffee 
plantations in the border region. He reported that nearly 50,000 such workers were 
jumping the frontier annually, forcing the wages in the area to "starvation levels.’ 


Prisciliano Flizondo and José Rodolfo Garcfa, industrialists in the city of 
Monterrey, said that Mexican industry was threatened with the loss of its best 
workers, lured away by good salaries in the United States. Even the Mexican indus- 
tries which pay the highest wages were beginning to lose skilled workers. Such 
workers, they said, were able to make from $15 to $25 daily in the United States, 


compared with $2 in Mexico. 


Federal troops lifted the siege on rioting students whom they had held bottled 
up in the University of Yucatan in Mérida for two days. The disturbances were a 
result of a two-month strike of university professors for more pay. The students 
backed the teachers, but workers supported the government. The groups fought until 
troops were called out and part of the city placed under a state of siege. Governor 
Victor Mena Palomo of Yucataén announced that order had been restored, and that the 


teachers would return to work. 


The Mexican Bureau of Statistics announced that half of all Mexican children 
aged six to 14 would not be able to attend school during 1956 because of a lack of 
classrooms. Of 7 million children in this age group in 1954, only 3.2 million at- 
tended, and the problem was growing worse. 


A series of earthquakes rocked the Pacific Coast resort city of Acapulco, 
causing heavy damage and leaving 106 injured. There were no dead, and no U.S. 


citizens were reported among the injured in the area that was jammed with 35,000 in. 
habitants and thousands of tourists. Major damage was in the city's slum area, 


Nearly 70,000 barefooted, poverty-stricken Catholics from the Toluca area 
arrived in liexico City after a three-day 40-mile annual pilgrimage to the shrine o? 
the Virgin of Guadalupe. Leading the column of marchers that extended more than 
five miles was the Bishop of Toluce, Arturo Vélez Martinez. The majority of the 
faithful were women and children, most of whom as penance refused the water which 
was carried by two accompanying ambulances. After the long painful march in 
freezing weather, many beatas crawled the last hundred yards to the shrine on their 
knees. Some were so exhausted that they had to lean on each other to keep from 


falling. 


GUATEMALA 


On New Year's Eve the police put down an attempt to overthrow the Castillo 
Armas regime. The ringleader of the movement, who is believed to be safe in El 
Salvador, was identified as Col. Carlos Paz Tejada, chief of the Armed Forces under 
Arbenz. Four minor officials of the previous regime considered as co-leaders were 
expelled from the country. Two illegal arms caches, including machine guns, rifles 
and hand grenades, were seized, and many arrests were made. 


President Castillo Armas emphasized that no member of the Armed Forces on 
active service had been implicated, but later it was confirmed that the country's 
Armed Forces chief, Col. Ernesto Niederheitman, had been arrested as an accomplice. 
The colonel supported Castillo Armas in the revolution of June 1954. President. 
Castillo Armas warned that he would, if necessary, resort to ruthless tactics, such 
as those used by the "Communists," to defeat persons who believe that the "liberty 
his government has brought to the country may be used to bring unrest to Guatemala,’ 


The cabinet appointments which followed the resignation of all the ministers 
and under-secretaries in the last week of December (H.A.R., VIII: p. 553) were 
announced by Castillo Armas as part of a long-standing plan and not as the result of 
the "crazy and senseless" New Year's Eve terrorist plot. Defense Minister Col. 
Enrique de Leon, and Finance Minister Jorge Arenales were replaced by Col. Juan 
Francisco Oliva and Salvador Saravia, respectively. Carlos de Leén took the place 
of Jacinto Estrada Sanabria as chief of the National Police, while Secretary General 
of the Presidency Ricardo Quinénez and Minister of Foreign Relations Domingo 
Goicoleas exchanged posts. The President expressed his thanks to the outgoing 
members for their collaboration in the past and emphasized that the reorganization 
"does not mean in any way a change in the policies of my government or disagreement 
with the officials relieved." Cautious reporters wondered, however, what was 
happening behind the scenes. The consensus was that President Castillo Armas 
himself was endeavoring to follow a middle-of-the-road course, opposing autocratic 
aides. Many pointed to the fact that the police authority is in the hands of men 
who had been trained under Ubico's dictatorship. Former President Juan José Arévalo~ 
and Alfonso Martinez, a former cabinet minister, were reported by the permanent com- 
mission of the Organization Against Soviet Intervention in Latin America to be 
planning Castillo Armas' overthrow. They were expected to come to Mexico from 
Europe to marshal their forces in Chiapas. The Commission said that thousands of 
Guatemalan "Reds" have arrived in that state in the guise of farm workers (See 
MEXICO) and that all the necessary machinery for subversion is prepared and waiting 
on the Mexican-Guatemalan border. Castillo Armas charged that Arévalo had laid the 
groundwork for the Communists to gain a foothold in the country and that Arbenz had 
carried out the plan. Some observers said that this was a wild interpretation of 
the annual movement of farm laborers across the border. 
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President Castillo Armas' statement that he would resort to ruthless tactics to 
prevent unrest triggered defiant demands by the politically powerful law students 
who make up the Asociacion ce Estudiantes de Derecho (A.E.D.), and who are led by 
left-wingers. The Asociacion de Ustudiantes Universitarios joined the 
in a collective protest (by some 4,000 students in all) against the deportation of 
some Of the many plotters who had been arrested. Later they accepted President 
Castillo Armas' proposal to suspend for a week all political activities while further 
efforts were made to settle the dispute. Subsequently, deciding not to create 
martyrs needlessly, Castillo Armas ordered Guatemalan consulates to give the 


deportees re-entry visas. 


The creation of a Central American defense organization was discussed in a meet- 
ing held in Antigua by the Central American Defense liinisters. Special consideration 
was given to means for combatting Communist infiltration in the Armed Forces. 


Under the auspices of the Federacién Cafetalera de l.éxico y Centroamérica 
(FEDECAME), coffee producers from Mexico, Central America, Brazil, Colombia, Cuba 
and other countries met in Guatemala City from January 24 to January 31. They dis- 
cussed technical matters such as coffee classification, diseases affecting coffee 


beans, fertilizers and soil conservation. 


There have been blackouts and warnings of power rationing on a permanent basis 
by the Empresa Eléctrica de Guatemala, S.A. (E.8.G.S.A.) in the central region. 
These shortages are giving a sense of urgency to the big issues of private versus 
public electric power. The U.S.-controlled E.E.G.S.A., a subsidiary of American and 
Foreign Power Co. (itself a subsidiary of Electric Bond and Share Co.), supplies 


about 21,000 kilowatts, principally to Guatemala City, Amatitlan and Antigua. It 
serves about 400,000 of the country's 3.2 million people and most of Guatemala's 
industry. Estimates by a U.S. consulting firm place the demand in the central zone 
at 74,000 kilowatts during 1956, or more than three times the present capacity. It 
was explained that E.E.G.S.A. had failed to invest new crpital to increase power 
under Arbenz's regime because of the latter's threatening attitude toward foreign 
enterprises. £.E.G.S.A. sought government support to make a 40,000-kilowatt-an-hour 
increase in capacity by 1961. The cost of the construction of two plants on the 
Michatoya River was estimated at about $12.65 million. Another proposal to have the 
government finance and build a 50,000-kilowatt $12.9-i16.7 million hydroelectric 
project to be ready by 1960 was submitted to a government commission. 


Guatemala is confident it will soon have sugar to export and hopes for a market 
in the U.S. The government asked the U.S. Senate Finance Committee to keep Guatemala 


in mind during hearings on amendments to the Sugar Act of 1948, 


A credit of $1.2 million was authorized by the !xport-Import Bank for the 
purchase from Allis-Chalmers of cement plant equipment by Cementos Novella, S.A., of 
Guatemala City. Allis-Chalmers will supply an additional 20) credit, making a total 
of approximately $1.5 million. This is expected to permit Cementos Novella to 
double its present daily capacity of 1,400 barrels. The country's expanded road, 
public works and private construction programs have been creating a great demand for 


cement. 


A 15-year $6 million restoration project under the joint efforts of the 
Guatemalan Government and the University of Pennsylvania is to restore the great 
Mayan ruins of Tikal and make of it the "finest architectural monument of American 
Indian civilization available to the public." This statement was made by Froelich G. 
Rainey, director of the University Museum. The first 25 men of what is to become a 
working force of hundreds were airlifted to Tikal. Clearing of the jungle and digging 


of wells have already begun. Presicent Castillo Armas visited the site and declare); 
that Tikal's restoration was in the "national interest" and promised all possible 
support and cooperation. The University of Pennsylvania agreed to help finance m3: 
of the work. Eventually, the government is expected to create a Tikal National Far; 
of approximately 190-square-mile around the dead city. John Dimmick was named by t); 
University of Pennsylvanie as director of this project. Edwin M. Shook of the 
Carnegie Institution was named as field director. Linton Saterwaithe, curator of th; 
American Section of the University Museum, was named as chief archeologist of the 
project. Coordinator with the University group is Antonio Tejada, head of Guatemala’, 


National Archeological Museun. 


EL SALVADOR 


The relative strength of the various political parties underwent a complete re. 
alignment during January when five of them formed two separate coalitions. On the 
one hand, the parties led by Col. José Alberto Funes (Partido Institucional Demécrats 
and Col. Rafael Carranza Amaya (Partido Auténtico Constitucional) (H.A.R., VIII: 

p. 507) have formed a united front and will soon nominate their candidetes for Presi. 
dent and Vice President. On the other hand, the Partido Accién Nacional, which 
obtained the support of the Partido Demécrata Nacionalista and the Partido Accién 
Renovadora, selected Roberto E. Canessa as its presidential candidate. These two 
coalitions and the official government party Partido Revolucionario Unificado 
Democr&tico (PRUD), which selected Col. José Maria Lemus as presidential candidate, 
will be the three major contestants in the presidential elections next March 4. The 
new National Assembly, to be elected after the presidential voting, will choose a 
President and Vice President in the event no candidate obtains an absolute majority. 
The new chief executive will start his six-year term on September 14. Observers 
conceded that even if Col. Lemus does not obtain an absolute majority, he is a suf- 
ficiently strong candidate to gain the support of the National Assembly. 


Secretary General of the Organization of Central American States (ODECA) 
Guillermo Trabanino and Assistant Director of the International Labor Office (1.1.0. 
Luis Alvarado discussed possible steps to increase cooperation between the two 
agencies during a meeting held in El Salvador last December. The main point at issue 
was the increase of technical help by the I.L.0. to the five Central American 


republics. 


At Costa Rica's request, Ministers of Agriculture of Central America and Panama 
will meet in San José, Costa Rica, during the first days of February. At the same 
time, at the request of the Guatemalan Government, the Ministers of Defense of the 
five Central American republics will meet in order to discuss common defense plans. 
The first meeting of the Educational and Cultural Council (an ODECA subsidiary), to 
be held in San Salvador late in February, will bring together the Ministers of Ecu- 
cation of Central America in order to discuss general sudjects and the establishment 


of rules and regulations of the new body. 


ODECA's General Secretariat fully refuted anonymous charges contained in an 
article published by the Costa Rican paper La Nacién datelined from San Salvador. 
According to these allegations, Secretary General Guillermo Trabanino had requested 
ODECA's member states to finance a large supplementary budget because he had 
exhausted in a wasteful manner the funds assigned to him for management purposes. 


Some of the coffee plantations in the western part of the country suffered 
considerable damage from exceptional cold. Although most of this year's crop has 
already been harvested, the damage to the plantations will affect future crops to an 


extent not yet estimated. 


Bl Salvador's 1955-56 bumper cotton harvest was estimated at 130,000 bales as 
compared to 90,000 bales produced in 1954-55 and 57,000 in 1953-5h, Approximately 
half of this year's crop was sold by the end of December, mostly to Japan. 


The president of the Inter-American Press Association (IAFA), James G. Stahlman, 
sent a message to President Oscar Osorio asking him to revoke a preswaably verbal 
order given by some undesignated official to the cable companies requiring them to 
submit to the Ministry of Interior certain press messages related to the political 
situation of the country. In response, the Salvadorean Government, through its 
Minister of Interior José Alberto Diaz, sent a message to the 1.A.P.A. affirming 
that in El Salvador freedom of expression is completely respected. The minister 
then requested Stahlman to name the individual who gave such an order so that 
appropriate measures could be taken. Later the minister invited all local reporters, 
foreign press correspondents and radio announcers to file any complaints they had . 
concerning the messages to which the I.A.P.A. referred, but the results of this 


meeting were not yet available. — 


HONDURAS 


The tension between the Liberal and Nationalist parties became so violent in 
January that the government was forced to take security weasures and curd rumors of 
a possible revolution. To preserve the relative harmony among the Nationalist, 
Reformist and Liberal parties, President Lozano Diaz interviewed Liberal presi- 
dential candidate Ramén Villeda Morales and other leading Liberals, promising to 


mediate between them and the Nationalists. 


Later in the month, the President made a nation-wide broadcast appeal for civic 
"common sense and petriotism," and for national unity. He also asked the country to 
remain calm and to cooperate with the regime until constitutional government could 
be restored. A day later, Villeda Morales backed the President's unity appeal. He 
urged all citizens, in the name of the Liberal party, to support Lozano's government 
in its task of restoring normality, since that was the best way to serve the 
national interest. Liberal vice presidential candidate and Minister of Education 
Enrique Ortiz Pinel also signed Villeda Morales' appeal and condemned recent dis- 
orders. After appealing to the entire nation, Villeda Morales especially addressed 
the Liberals about "the present and future situation in our country." He urged 
collaboration with the government before the elections for the National Constituent 


Assembly. 


The Civil Registrar's office announced that the registration of citizens for 
the coming election was progressing without interruption. The number of women among 
the 40,850 persons who had already registered indicated remarkable feminine interest 


in the nation's politics. 


Radio station HRN of Tegucigalpa announced that the Honduran Foreign Minister 
would protest the National Geographic Society's release in Washington of a map 
considered injurious to Honduras. The map showed a section of Honduran territory-- 
"which Nicaragua has had the temerity to claim"--as disputed territory. The 
Honduran Post Office confiscated the maps but distributed the December number of the 
Society's magazine which contained it. Apparently a similar protest was made in 
1953 when the Society issued its map of Mexico and Central America. Both maps 
indicated that Nicaragua refused to accept the award of the disputed area to 
Honduras made by the arbitration of Alionso XIII of Spain in 1906. However, the 
boundaries claimed by both Honduras and Nicaragua were shown in both maps. 


- 


A general strike in the Standard Fruit Company area of La Ceiba was averted whe, 
the workers agreed to submit their claims against the American enterprise to arbi. _ 
tration. The company was charged with violating certain clauses of the collective 


agreement signed last August. 


NICARAGUA 


Late in December President Anastasio Somoza promulgated the law which created 
the Nicaraguan Institute of Social Security. The President's son, Col. Luis A. 
Somoza Debayle, was made president of the Institute's directive council. He helped 
to get the law passed over determined opposition in Congress. The January 2 issue 
of the Mexican newsmagazine Tiempo featured an article on Somoza Debayle and his 
role in sponsoring this law in which it appeared that, like Trujillo of the 
Dominican Republic, father was grooming son for some more important dynastic post, 
One of the major criticisms of the law was that it would incorporate the old social 
welfare program into the new system, and that many of the workers would not now be 


able to pay for social security. 


Dr. Roberto Gonzalez Dubén declined the post of medical director of the Social 
Security Institute because, although he was in sympathy with the principle of 
social security, he did not like the way it was to be applied. The President's 
paper, Novedades, stated that the doctor had never been offered the position. 


episode created considerable comment in Managua. 


The 


Nicaragua signed two agreements with Costa Rica to implement the treaty of 
friendship concluded in 1949 (See COSTA RICA). A Treaty of Friendship, Commerce, 
and Navigation between Nicaragua and the United States was signed in Managua late 
in the month by American Ambassador Thomas E. Whelan and Nicaraguan Foreign Minister 
Oscar Sevilla Sacasa. The treaty is designed to provide a comprehensive legal 
framework for mutually beneficial economic ties in accordance with accepted 


procedure. 


In December the General Union of Workers (U.G.T.) issued a manifesto in the 
press declaring that it intended to withdraw from the Frente Defensor de la 
Repiblica (F.D.R.). This front was a coalition made up of the Liberal Independent 
party, the Conservative party, the National Popular Union and the labor organi- 
zation. Its purpose was to fight the reelection of Somoza. The manifesto said 
that if the U.G.T. remained in the F.D.R., the unity of the labor organization 
would be damaged. This action by the U.G.T. was a serious blow to the opposition 
to General Somoza, which has now apparently lost considerable voting strength. 


COSTA RICA 


In January, Costa Rica and Nicaragua signed two pacts intended to forestall 
future hostilities. This action followed just a year after the attempted invasion 
of Costa Rica from Nicaragua (H.A.R., VIII: p. 14). The agreements were signed by 
Ambassador Fernando Fournier of Costa Rica and Ambassador Guillermo Sevilla Sacasa 
of Nicaragua in a ceremony at the Pan American Union. In the first pact, soon to be 
implemented by their defense ministers, the countries agreed to set up commissions 
composed of officers of their armed forces to coordinate frontier surveillance and 
investigation in an effort to avoid border disturbances. The second agreement gave 
a committee of investigation and conciliation, composed of representatives of 
Mexico, the United States, Brazil, Ecuador, and Paraguay, free access to all parts 
of the countries. The agreements followed closely the recommendations that were 
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made last February by the investigating committee of the Organization of American 
States. 


rher 


Communist agitators have renewed their efforts to bring about a general strike 
in the banana producing areas. Reports said that Communist labor leaders were 
obtaining signatures to complaints demanding higher wages and accusing the conipany 
of failure to comply with its contractual obligations. Company officials said that 
they were "mystified by the charges," as they had just raised the wages of all 
workers after the strikes in September (H.A.R., VIII: p. 463). In addition, a 
clause in the contract restrained the workers from striking or making further wage 
demands for three years. 


The Costa Rican National Confederation of Workers (C.N.T.) and the Federation 
of Banana Workers (FETRABA) met in January to discuss the merger of these unions 
into a strong democratic force completely apart from the other politically oriented 
labor organizations. The merger would make the resulting wnion the most powerful 
labor group in the country. 


Congress approved e bill authorizing the government to negotiate a $9 million 
loan from the Export-Import Bank to enable Costa Rica to complete its remaining 
portion of the Pan-American Highway. The agreement on construction of the highway 
states that the United States will put up two-thirds of the cost, while the 
country involved must put up the other third. Construction has been stopped on the 
road and 600 road workers became unemployed when Costa Rica ran out of fumds. The 
United States has said that it is unwilling to continue putting up money until 
Costa Rica appropriates its share. 


Some highway workers, apparently employed by the U.S. Bureau of Public Roads, 
complained that they were forced to sign a document in English renouncing their : 
rights to strike or to make claims. They also had to swear that they were not Com- 
munists and did not profess any harmful doctrine. It was likewise asserted that 
they agreed to work directly under U.S. military supervision. Costa Rican legal 
experts reportedly have said that such contracts are unconstitutional and that an 


action could be brought against the United States. 


The torrential rains in October on the Pacific side (H.A.R., VIII: p. 465) 
wiped out Costa Rica's chance for self-sufficiency in several crops, including dry 
beans. Reportedly, the 1955 harvest of beans was reduced 55%. The National 
Production Council planned to import 100,000 bags of red beans from the United 


States in 1956. 


Lacsa International, Costa Rica's national airline, will inaugurate a new 
service to Puerto Rico in February. The service, from San José via Panama to San 
Juan, will be the first east-west trans-Caribbean route. Governor Munoz Marin of 
Puerto Rico promised to use his influence in securing a subsidy to maintain this 
service. President José Figueres will fly on the inaugural trip to Puerto Rico 
with a 20-man delegation to pay a state visit. 


PANAMA 


May 13, 1956 was appointed as the date when Panamanians will go to the polls 
to choose between presidential candidates Ernesto de la Guardia, Jr., and Victor F. 
Goytia, of the Coalicién Patriética Nacional and the National Liberal parties 
respectively. The same date was set tor the election of the First and Second Vice 
Presidents, as well as of the members of the National Assembly. Municipal elections 


were scheduled for May 20. 
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The three-month-old conflict between Norway and Aristotle Onassis' Whaling 
Expedition Co., operating under Panamanian registry, reached governmental level whe, 
Panama received a note from the Norwegian Foreign Ministry requesting an officia] 
comment on the charges raised against the international shipping magnate. Earlier, 
Norway had accused Onassis of taking toothless whales out of season dates provides. 
in the international whaling regulations, but Onassis denied the charges and made 
countercharges against Norway. Official sources said that on the basis of reports 
from inspectors, Panama believed that the accusations made by Norway in a previous 
note to the government were "ridiculous and baseless." 


Panama's Minister of Public Works, Eric del Valle, head of the Panamanian dele. 
gation attending a Convention of the American Road Builers' Association in Miami, 
told Diario Las Américas that his country was making several contracts during 1956 
toward “early” completion of the unfinished section of the Pan American Highway in 


Panama, 


At a quarterly meeting of the Board of Directors of the Panama Canal Co. on 
January 19, "the firm determination of the net current direct investment of the 
company" was discussed. The final determination must be made with the approval of 
the Bureau of Budget; however, no radical change is expected in the tentative 
figure of $368,004,765 for the fiscal year 1955-56. A revised evaluation of 
property was presented, and special attention was given to the budget for the fiscal 
year 1956-57 on the basis of the new property valuation, since the value of capital 
assets is a primary factor in the setting of toll charges. Previously, major 
adjustments have been made as a result of the property valuation program. 


It was reported that plans were made for the operation of the following new 
industries: a $40 million oil refinery in the Free Trade Zone at Coldén, a plant 
for the production of coir fiber from coconut hulls, and a shipyard for the 
‘construction of 35-ton boats. Sears Roebuck announced plans to open a store in 
Colén in March, and there were reports of other American firms negotiating for 
space in the Colén Free Trade Zone for use as a distribution center for Central and 
South America. The government is making a study of comparative mining legislation 
with a view to incorporating some of the more recent revisions into Panama's 


mining code. 


Florencio Avila Sanchez, a Mexican lawyer in Panama, charged former Argentine 
dictator Juan D. Perén with preparing "subversive propaganda" for distribution in 
Argentina. The a:cusation was made when Perén complained to the courts that Avila 
had stolen a copy of the manuscript of his book Force is the Right of Beasts, (La 
fuerza como el derecho de las bestias), and had tried to sell it to the Argentine 
Embassy for $1, 1,000. Avila denied this categorically, but said that he had in his 
possession Per6én's permission to copyright the manuscript in Mexico or in some 
other country. Diario Las Américas reported that two leading publishing houses, 


Random House and Doubleday, refused to consider the book. 


CARIBBEAN REPUBLICS AND PUERTO RICO 
CUBA 


The outlook for Cuba at the beginning of 1956 was much as it had been during 
1955. Batista was in control, but he was still willing to meet all comers in the 
various attempts to dislodge him from power. These efforts were like a series of 
card games in which one player was simultaneously matched against the field. Any 
faction or group was allowed to play against him, but when the stakes were high, 


Batista, through the Army, held all the trumps. In January, there were three sig- 
nificant challenges. Politically, it wes Batista versus the opposition parties 
which were trying to force him to hold early general elections; economically, it 
was Batista versus the sugar industry (on the one hand, fixing weges and hours for 
labor, on the other, fixing quotas to control prices for growers and mill owners); 
and psychologically, it was Batista versus the University students, who were 
always poised to provoke him on any issue. 


In politics, after the Batista coup of 1952, the efforts of the opposition 
parties had become futile because they were so hopelessly divided. However, most 
segments were united in the belief that Cuba's principal need was for honest 
general elections as soon as possible. All opposition parties boycotted the 
elections of 1954 because they claimed they were Batista-controlled. Some leaders 
clung to the idea that only a military revolution could overturn Batista. However, 
at the end of 1955, a non-political figure of great prestige, the 53-year-old 
mambi* Col. Cosme de la Torriente, succeeded in getting the combined support of 
all opposition factions so that he could represent them exclusively in parleys 
with Batista. 


Batista handled this challenge in character. He ignored Col. de la Torriente 
and his Sociedad Amigos de la Republice (SAR) until he saw that the movement had 
genuine public support; he then started lengthy negotiations. A preliminary talk 
in December (H.A.R., VIII: p. 560) was followed by another conference on Janu- 
ary 10, at which time he proposed that future negotiations be carried on by 
committees representing each side. Much time was then required by Col. de la 
Torriente to consult the individual leaders of each of the groups which he 
represented. Various writers protested that Batista was stalling. The intel- 
lectual Jorge Manach, nevertheless, broke a political silence of several months 
duration to urge that the opposition continue to treat with Batista. 


By the end of the month, committees had been appointed on both sides, but no 
dates for meetings had as yet been set. Batista designated the following to 
represent the government: Justo Luis del Pozo Pozo, Mayor of Havana, chairman; 
César Camacho Covani, secretary; Anselmo Alliegro, president of the Senate; Gaston 
Godoy, president of the House; and Amadeo Lépez Castro, Santiago Alvarez, Santiago 
Rey, Abelardo Valdez Astolfi, Carmelo Urquiaga, representatives of government 
political parties. Col. de la Torriente announced that units of the opposition 
had named their own committee members as follows: Manuel Antonio de Varona, Félix 
Lanc{s, Pablo Balbuena, for the Auténticos loyal to Carlos Prio Socarrds; Eduardo 
Suarez Rivas, Antonio Lancfis (brother of Félix Lancis, but his political opponent), 
Miguel Fernandez Bauz4, for the Auténticos loyal to Ramén Grau San Martin; Manuel 
Bisbé, Pelayo Cuervo, Francisco Carone, for the Ortodoxos; Luis Botifoll, José 
Pardo Llada, Enrique Huertas, for the Movimiento de la Nacién; Lincoln Rodén, 
Carlos Peldéez, Wilfredo Figueras, for the Partido Demécrata. 


The sugar industry is an annual challenge for whatever President may be in 
office. The preponderant role of sugar in Cuba is such that it influences every 
facet of economic life, and inescapably many aspects of politics. Although the 
Cuban Sugar Institute was created to deal with quotas and prices, and wages are 
usually set by collective bargaining in accordence with prices, there are always 
numerous questions which must be decided by the President alone before the January 
harvest begins. His most important decision is the annval over-all quota. Its 


*Spenish nickname applied to Cuban revolutionaries; it now commands extracrdi- 
nary respect. 
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size is the primary factor in determining prices, wages, exports, imports and 
general business conditions. 


This year there was a feeling of optimism. Since 1952, when Cuba had gambled 
on @ record quota of more than 7 million Spanish long tons because of the Korean 
War, there had been a price-depressing carry-over surplus. For the first time 
significant reductions in the carry-over were made in 1955 because of large 
purchases by Russia. As of January 1, the carry-over was estimated at 1.6 million 
Spanish long tons, down about 300,000 tons since January 1, 1955. Substantially 
increased advance sales in the world market totalling about one million tons had 
been made. The growing U.S. market and even larger Cuban ¢ »nsumption were also 
considered in setting the 1956 quota of 4.6 million Spanish long tons, up 200,000 
tons over 1955- The sugar harvest (la zafra) began officially on January 16. 


In Washington, Congress reopened hearings on the bill to supersede the Sugar 
Act of 1948 which will expire on January 1, 1957. This legislation, which will 
control Cuba's share of the U.S. Market, had taken what was regarded as almost 
final form when Congress recessed in August (H AR., VIII: p. 364). Since then 
the House has made a few changes, and on January 16, Assistant Secretary of State 
for Inter-American Affairs Henry F. Holland presented the latest recommendations 
of the State Department to the Senate Finance Committee. He proposed that Cuba 
retain its basic quota of about 2.8 million tons but that the U.S. annual increase 
be divided as follows: U.S producers, 55% and foreign producers, 45%. Of the 
45% to be allotted to foreign producers, Cuba would supply 60% while the other 
foreign producers would divide the remaining 40% in accordance with the proportion- 
ate amounts sold to the US. in the years from 1951-54. Under current quota 
arrangements Cuba furnished 96% of the increase, other foreign producers 4% and 
U S. producers none. The powerful Cuban sugar lobby in Washington (about 40% of 
Cuban production is U.S.-financed) was unable to have this arrangement continued, 
but it did prevent the new law from becoming effective in 1955. 


Batista settled the sugar workers' strike in December (H.A.R., VIII: p. 559), 
but several annoyances which grew out of the strike continued to cause labor 
unrest during January. Several union officials, some of whom were also members of 
the House of Representatives, attempted to wrest control of Cuban labor from 
Eusebio Mujal, head of the Confederation of Cuban Workers, and José Luis Martinez, 
leader of the key Sugar Workers Union. They refused to order their men back to 
work and attempted to hold a plenary session of the Sugar Workers Union in oppo- 
sition to the Mujal-Martinez hierarchy. This amounted to an anti-Batista move 
which was quickly repulsed. The revolting labor leaders were suspended from their 
posts and Martinez, using soldiers, took over their offices in the Labor Palace in 
Havana and in the provinces. In protest, Conrado Bécquer, Conrado Rodriguez, and 
Jorge Cruz, members of Congress and leaders of the revolt, went on a hunger strike 
in the House of Representatives. They failed in their attempt to force Martinez 
and Mujal to relent, and Batista ignored them. However, José Pardo Llada's radio 
program was suspended for a week for using a violent editorial written by Congress- 
man Juan Amado Rodriguez in their defense. This seemed to set off a series of 
suspensions of radio programs on various pretexts. Station CMCX was closed down 
completely for two weeks despite the protests of the Cuban Broadcasting Federation. 
Meanwhile, as the hunger strikers grew weaker they were taken to a hospital where 
Manuel Cardinal Arteaga finally induced them to abandon the strike after 168 hours. 
They were not restored to their posts in the Sugar Workers Union. 


After the series of bloody clashes with university students in December the 
Batista regime seemed convinced that they would be resumed with the reopening of 
Havana University. The opening was postponed from January 11 to January 16, and 
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elaborate preparations were made to meet any threat. Police claimed to have 
knowledge of a vast plot linking Communist and opposition leaders to student dis- 
turbances soon to take place. However, in January, the student challenge to the 
dictator was mainly psychological. Newspapers began to speak of the "daily bomb," 
put these were mainly of the nuisance variety causing little damage. 


New industrial enterprises announced in January included a small steel plant 
to include an open hearth furnace and a blooming mill near Havana, another plant to 
fabricate articles from nickel steel, and a new oil refinery of 5,000 barrels per 

day capacity at Cienfuegos. 


HAITI 


Although the presidential elections are not to be held until January 1957, an 
unusual degree of political activity has already been manifested. The year 1956 
may prove to be crucial politically, due to the difficult economic situation and 
the government's ambitious development program. 


The fiscal year that ended September 30, 1955, was Haiti's worst in recent 
years, mainly because of crop losses in the hurricanes and also because of the ex- 
pensive public works program initiated by Magloire's administration. The $27 mil- 
lion Artibonite project is politically important, since its final cost will not be 
made public until the time of the presidential campaign. Its first economic 
returns will not be felt until many months later. While it may solve some of 
Haiti's economic problems, the project could embarrass the Magloire administration. 
In fact, having borrowed $14 million from the Export-Import Bank, Haiti was 
supposed to furnish in cash up to 20% of the loan value; however, in 1954 the 
administration asked for an additional loan of $7 million, which was granted on 

the assurance that it would be the final loan request. Nevertheless it was 
recently estimated that $6 million additional would be required, and an emergency 
loan of $2 million was advanced by the U.S., until the Haitian Congress, which 

was not then in session, could guarantee a loan from the Export-Import Bank. John 
Hoover, U.S Consul General in Havana until recently, was transferred to Port-au- 
Prince, reportedly to supervise International Cooperation Administration aid to 


Haiti. 


It is now certain that the anti-Magloire faction in the Assembly will create 
a storm over the rising cost of the project, in addition to censuring the adminis- 
tration for its $10 million foreign trade deficit and its expensive public works 
program (H.A.R., VIII: p. 513). Meanwhile, President Paul Magloire reaffirmed 
that he would not run for a second term despite the pressure of his political 
friends who were trying to have the Constitution amended so that he could succeed 
himself. The newspaper Le National was his strongest supporter in this movement, 
but Magloire denied that it was an official paper. Naturally all of those holding 
positions of prestige in the government urge him to continue in office or to 
select his successor so as not to have his regime replaced. Currently, it seems 
that no political parties exist in the usual sense. Since the campaign will be 
limited to the "outs" versus the "ins," Magloire may be able to name his successor. 


President Magloire defended his administration's policies, announcing that 
the 1956-1957 budget would be balanced and that the public works program (water- 
conservation, irrigation, public roads) was going steadily forward. He also 
pointed out that he had done his best to maintain cordial relations between Haiti 


and the Dominican Republic. 


c\' e 


A treaty is soon to de signed between the U.S. and siti, but the following 
Clause that was pert of similar tre+ties in the past has been omitted from this on: 
"The citizens of either country resident in the other shall be at liberty to hold 
religious services, both private and public, at suitable places of their choice." 
Such a clause, explained the U.S. State Department to angry U.S. mission boards, 
might be in conflict with the Haitian constitution which requires all religious 
sects to register and also with the concordat giving the Catholic Church prefer- 


ential treatment in Haiti. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly reported that consurption of foodstuffs rose slightly 
in Haiti in the last months of the year ending September 30, 1955. This account 
contrasted with previous reports of near-starvation on the southern peninsula 
(H.A.R., VIII: p. 365). The increase was partly attributable to the fact that the 
U.S. supplied about 12,000 tons of grein and 500 tons of oil to hurricane victins 
The next sugar crop is expected to be exceptionally large, according to the 
Haitian-American Sugar Co. The production of rice, which is the principal crop in 
the Artibonite Valley, is also expected to increase in the current season. 


Haiti refused Russian proposals of technical assistance made in the U.N. 
assembly on January 25 to the nations of Latin America. The delegate of Haiti to 
the U.N., Ernest G. Chauvet, said that he felt that this offer was designed to 
cloak the penetration of Soviet ideclogy into countries devoted to democratic 


ideals. 


Mauclair Zépherin has arrived in Washington as the new Ambassador of Haiti, 
succeeding Jacques Léger, now chief of the Haitian delegation to the U.N. 
Mme, Zépherin is the sister of Mme. Paul Magloire. 


Four U.S. doctors will assist Dr. William Mellon in the $1.5 million Albert 
Schweitzer Hospital which the former Pittsburgh resident and cattle rancher is 
building in the foothills of Deschappelles. Dr. Loran L. Chandler, retired dean of 
Stanford Medical School, is one of the participating physicians (H.A.R., 

VIII: p. 166). The estimated opening date is March 1956. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Germén Ornes Coiscou, who recently claimed he had been deprived of his news- 
paper El Caribe because of an error in a picture caption which angered Dictator 
Rafael Trujillo (H.A.R., VIII: p. 562), lashed out bitterly against Trujillo at 
@ press conference in New York where he has sought asylum. Ornes labeled Trujillo 
a despot, accusing him of usurpation, plunder and criminal violence. Ornes' power 
of attorney was turned over to Rafael Herrera sand another editor when Ornes left 
the country. Herrera denied in an interview at the Overseas Press Club in New York 
that Ornes had been deprived of his Ei Caribe publishing position and maintained 
that Ornes still holds his stock in the newspaper. According to law, no none 
resident can be editor of a newspaper. Herrera also stated he thought compli- 
cations in his private life rather than a desire for asylum might have led Ornes to 


leave the Dominican Republic. 


The Fair for Peace and Fraternity in the Free World which opened in December 
in Ciudad Trujillo (H.A.R., VIII: p. 561) does not appear to be reaching the 
expected attendance marks. Early in January official figures placed attendance 
to date at more than 150,000. However, exhibitors generally agreed that 60,000 
would be a generous estimate. The closing date cf the fair has been pos*poned from 


February to August. 
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The Dominican Information Center reported that for the fifth consecutive year 
exports will exceed $100 million. Exports for 1955 were estimated at $110 million 
($119.7 million in 1954), and imports are estimated at $90 million ($82.8 million 
in 1954). Sugar is still the Republic's leading export crop, totaling $45 million. 
Cacao exports were estimated at $25 million; coffee, $20 million; tobacco, $3 mil- 


lion; and bananas, $2 million. 


A new $200,000 mill to supply feed for poultry end livestock is under con- 
struction. The new mill will be the only one of its kind in the republic and will 
be able to turn out all types of feed. Its capacity will not be sufficient for 
the total requirements of the country, but the proposed capacity can be enlarged. 


PUERTO RICO 


Judge Frank T. Lloyd of the Superior Court of Monmouth County, New Jersey, set 
back friendly relations between Puerto Ricans and the U.S. when he gave his 
unflattering opinion of the character of Puerto Rican seasonal workers. A grand 
jury had released its findings concerning living conditions for Puerto Rican 
workers in the state, and a series of judicial orders followed which obliged 
farmers to improve the housing they provided for the workers. Judge Lloyd, upon 
hearing the findings of the grand jury, accused the workers of creating their own 
slums and added that during a visit he had found Puerto Rico "one of the filthiest" 
places that he had ever seen. The reaction was immediate and vociferous. So many 
groups protested that Judge Lloyd was relieved of his position by state Governor 
Meyner. Governor Munoz Marin of Puerto Rico congratulated Governor Meyner on "the 


action you have taken in defense of justice.” 


Meanwhile the oppositionist Partido Independentista (PIP) took advantage of 
the furor created by the investigation to declare in the Puerto Rican Senate that 
the blame for the ill treatment of the Puerto Rican workers in New Jersey should 
fall upon Secretary of Labor Fernando Sierra Berdecfa for failing to enforce 
contract requirements. The accusers were led by Gilberto Concepcidén de Gracia, 
who recently made an independent investigation of U.S. agricultural camps inmedi- 
ately following another study sponsored officially by the Puerto Rican legislature 


(H.A.R., VIII: p. 318). 


The Insular Treasury Department has estimated the 1955 income for Puerto Rico 
at $990 million, an increase of 3% over 1954. Average family income last year was 
$1,200, compared with $360 in 1940. 


The excise tax law which passed the Puerto Rican House last month is being 
reviewed by a joint committee due to the violent local objections to the 7¢ 
increase per bag of cement and the heavy taxes on automobiles. 


The 1956 raw sugar quotas for local consumption in Puerto Rico has been set at 
100,000 short tons. Tobacco acreage is down 13% from last year; only 33,000 acres 


are to be planted this year. 


Pablo Casals, world-famous exiled Spanish cellist, was feted this month in 
Puerto Rico on the occasion of his 79th birthday. Casals arrived in Puerto Rico 
during December to visit his mother's birthplace in Mayaglez. He has been living 
in France ever since Franco came into power. Later on in the month Casals refused 
an honorary degree from the University of Puerto Rico because the University 
proposed to confer one upon José Castan Tobenas, president of the Supreme Court of 
Spain, and one of his bitterest enemies. Casals has been an outspoken foe of the 


Franco regime for many years. 
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VENEZUELA 
On January before a meeting of the Superior tion Council, Fresiéent 
Marcos Pérez Jimenez said that the Venezvelen i lg hich has granted no oi] 
concessions since 1945, has decided "to open the door" > applic: tions for new ci) 
concessions. At the same meeting Edmundo Luongo Mini 


ster of Mines sad 


Hydrocarbons, outlined the government's plans for the eranting of these concessions. 
It will favor concessions in more remote parts of the country and will encourage 


1 more divers: internetionsal representaticn 
than prevsils today. Wigher eryploration taxes, higher royalties and more refinin 
within the country will be demandec. The government also expects the recipients o 
the new concessions to cooperate in local improvement projects such as farming, 
industry, communications ana gas conservation sand to build towns rather than 
worters' camps. Oil compsnies were given until January 31 to submit their appli- 
cations to the government. About 25 oil companies, the mejority from the United 


States, did so. 


Jevelopment work by foreifn capital 


The Ministry of Mines and Hydrocarbons announced that Venezuelan crude oil 
production reached an alletime hich during November 1°55, with an average of 
2,259,452 million barrels a day; this is #n inerease cf 44.000 barrels over the 


October average. The three major producers each set new records as follows: 
099,000 barrels per day; Shell, 662,000; and Mene Grance 


Creole Petrolewn Corp., 999,000 
(Gulf), 328,000. The 1955 average now stends at 2.15 million barrels per day, «an 


increase of 250,000 barrels over the 1°54 ‘record. 


In a press conference, Harold W. Haight, president of Creole Petroleum Corp. 
announced that Creole's 1956 capital outlay will total $1&7.5 million, not 
including expenditures that will be made if the company obtains new concessions 
this year. Forty per cent of this proposed budget will be spent for gas conser- 
vation installations; in addition, Creole is planning during 1956 to drill 154 new 
wells, explore 80 others, an? undertake experiments in the application of solar 
energy to the petroleum industry to facilitate the pumping of heavy crudes. 
Haight, who predicted that Venezuelan oil production woulc increase poy &% this 
year over 1955 to an average daily output of more than 2.3 million barrels, stated 
that this enlarged budget, which is over $60 million greater than the company's 
1955 budget, is based on confidence in the further economic expansion of the Free 


World and its rising demand for petrolem. 


Venezuelan cotton growers expect 3 1955-56 harvest of approximately 12,500 
bales, as compared with an earlier estimate of only 9,000 bales. Froduction is 
below the 1954-55 harvest of 14,000 bales, however, which means that Venezuela will 
have to import about 7,500 bales to meet the national demand. 


The Burlington Industries, Inmc., expects to have an integrated textile plant 
in production in Valencia in May. The 10,000-spindle plant, to be known as Branger 
Burlington, C.A., will be operated as a partnership with C.A. Sucesora de Ernesto 
L. Branger, a Venezuelan cotton cloth maker, and will preduce decorative and 
apparel fabrics from natural and manemaije fibers. 


During the first 10 months of 1955, U.S. exports to Venezuela increased from 
the 1954 record of $417.6 million to $482.9 million. Imports from Venezuela also 
rose from $365 million to $26.4 million. However, the U.S. proportionate increase 
is falling behind that of other countries as European companies have been either 
underselling the United States in Venezuela or offering more attractive credit 
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terms. Articles coming into Venezuela in greater quantities from Great Britain, 
jest Germany, Japan, France, the Netherlands, Italy and Belgium include aluminum 
sheets, copper products, chinaware, iron and steel pipes and concrete reinforce- 
ments, barbed wire, office and electrical equipment, and small machinery. 
Venezuela is rapidly becoming self-sufficient in many items, including cement, 
sugar, rice, corn and acetate for synthetic yarn. 


At their December meeting in Caracas, representatives of democratic labor 
unions discussed various economic and social problems facing Venezuelan workers. 
They adopted a resolution demanding freedom for trade union leaders now in jail, 
such as Luis Hurtado, one of the principle figures in the Oil Workers Feder- 
ation who has been imprisoned for several years without trial. The Graphic Arts 
Workers Union of Zulia State attained a 44-hour week, thus equalizing its work- 
ing hours with those of the printing trades workers in Caracas. The Shoemakers 
Union faces an unemployment crisis which may reportedly become worse if the 
government does not halt the smuggling of shoes into the country. 


Diario de Colombia reported several instances of Venezuelan authorities 
arresting and detaining Colombian citizens residing near the border. Venezuelan 
Ambassador to Colombia, Carlos Felice Cardot, denied the press reports; the 
Colombian Government has made no statement on this matter. 


To alleviate th: inadequete water supply for Caracas, a 17-mil: pipeline is 
being laid from the Tuy River to the city. Water from a proposed dam will be 
lifted by four pumping stations from 433 feet altitude to the 3,470-foot ele- 
vation of Caracas. Engineers estimate thet the city's water supply will be 
adequate for a population of 1.5 million by 1957. 


Venezuela's new education law provides for Catholic instruction for public 
school children, stating that if the parent or guardian desires, children may 
study religion two hours weekly during rezsular school hours. Minister of Edue- 
cation José Loreto Arismendi said that religious education should be given by 
the Church as the state is unable to provide teachers of religion. 


COLOMBIA 


The harshness of Rojas Pinilla's totalitarianism rose to a crescendo 
during January. Fresh instances of repression occurred in almost every aspect 
of Colombian national life. In its peculiar synthesis of military, bureaucratic 
and religious tyranny, the Rojas Pinilla regime has seemingly combined practi- 
cally all of the worst phases of modern Latin American totalitarianism. 
According to the New York Times' Tad Szulc, Colombians, faced with the choice 
between a return to the violence of previous years and the relative peace of the 
Rojas Pinilla regime, are asking themselves whether peace is worth the price. 
Szule said that although Colombians fear a return to 19th century violence, they 
are quick to point out that the present conditions ere neither conducive to the 
restoration of democracy nor to the training of democratic leaders for the 


future. 


Szule saw a faint hope for freedom of the press in the administration's 
sensitivity to criticism by the foreign press. He suggested that it was this 
sensitivity which had induced Rojas Pinilla to comnission a group headed by 
Eduerdo Zuleta Angel to draft a press statute (H.A-R., VIII: p. 520). This 
statute would prevent the stifling of the Colombian press in that it does not 
contemplate any form of censorship nor the imposition of arbitrary fines or 


closure of newspapers by the government. The right to penalize newspapers would be 
reserved to the courts alone and appeals could be made to a proposed special three. 
justice press court. A New York Times editorial expressed the skepticism of many 
Colombians when it doubted the adoption of such a liberal press statute. The Time; 
said that everything in the recent history of Rojas Pinilla, his Interior Minister 
Lucio Pabon Nanez and his rege ong officer, Jorge Arango, would lead observers 


to expect "the worst, not the best." 


Despite his "sensitivity" to foreign press criticism, Rojas Pinilla has pro- 
ceeded with a campaign to stamp out the last vestiges of opposition in the 
Colombian press. Following the example of Juan Perdén, he charged the major 
Opposition papers with income tax evasion and assessed fines and "back-taxes”" 
follows: El Espectador, 397;000 pesos; the Conservative El Colombiano of Medellin, 
nearly 600,01 000 pesos; and the defunct El Tiempo, more than a million pesos. El 
Espectador also suffered a vitriolic attack at the hands of the pro-government 
Diario de Colombia. When El Espectador submitted an editorial defending itself 
against “this attack and against the charge of tax-evasion, government censors 
refused to approve the editorial. On January 7, El Espectador decided to suspend 
operations until it was allowed to give its own uncensored version of the case. 


as 


When the "Laureanista" Diario Grafico questioned the propriety of the advanc: 


and longevity pay drawn by Rojas Pinilla both before and after he overthrew 
Laureano Gomez, it was fined 10,000 pesos for desacato. Although a public sub- 
scription campaign was successful in collecting funds to help pay this fine, Diario 
Grafico chose to subside into silence in the manner of El Tiempo and El Espectador. 


As Rojas Pinilla's anti-press campaign heightened, El Colombiano and the Liber- 
al papers El Correo and El Diario, all of Medellin, were “placed under previous 


El Puerto of 1 Magangué, department of Bolivar, and the Conservative La 


censorship. 
the 


Patria of Manizales, department of Caldas, both suffered previous censorship at 
hands of their respective departmental governments. In addition, Diario de 
Colombia reported that El Frente, La Vanguardia Liberal and El Deber of Bucaramanga, 
department of Santander, — were all on the point of suspending “publication due to 
lack of paper, the importation of which is under government control. 


The Colombian press situation had become so tense that on January 14 Jules 
Dubois, the chairman of the Freedom of the Press Committee of the Inter-American 
Press Association (IAPA) devoted a six page special report to this subject. Dubois 
said that when the IAPA had protested the fining of Colombian newspapers, Minister 
of Interior Pabén Ninez issued a statement to the newspaper La Paz characterizing 
the action as “barks of a toothless dog" and labelling IAPA "an organization of 
Masons." Dubois also reported that the government had banned press commentaries on 
the official family, on the semi-official Banco Popular--founder of La Paz, earlier 
cited as La Hora (H.A.R., VIII: p. 519), and on the social assistance secretariat 
( SENDAS ) --founded by the President's daughter, Maria Eugenia Rojas Correa, after a 
visit to Peron in Argentina. Dubois added that newspapers had reported that SENDAS 
had sold toys that were ostensibly imported as gifts for poor children; that the 
Banco Popular, in addition to publishing La Paz, had invaded other fields of 
private business; that Rojas Pinilla, together er with members of his family, had 
formed a business enterprise of which he was manager; and that the government 


planned a 2.3 million peso subsidy to La Paz. 


Tad Szule characterized Rojas Pinilla's popularity as 


having deteriorated into "reluctant tolerance." Substance was lent to these words 
by the resurgence of violence which Colombia experienced during January. In his 
New Year's message, the President said that "seditious groups" were still operating 


The New York Times' 
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in the departments of Cundinamarca, Huila, Tolima, Valle, Caldas, and Cauca. Diario 
de Colombia reported that 600 "bandits" had attacked and destroyed the village of 
San Pedro, Tolima, killing 32 farmers. The report also stated that 25 farmers had 
been killed in other areas. According to Diario de Colombia, all of the 57 victims 
were Conservatives. The Tolima department governor, Col. Cesar Augusto Cuéllar 
Velandia, said that his troops had killed 40 guerrillas near Rovira, thus restoring 


order to Tolima. 


As the month ended, Cuéllar, heretofore apparently one of the brightest stars 
of the Rojas Pinilla galaxy, was relieved of his duties as departmental governor. 
In like manner, Col. Manuel Agudelo, one of the principal protagonists of the coup 
which brought Rojas Pinilla to power, was retired from active duty much against his 
will, according to his own report. Agudelo had been in Washington, D.C., as 
Colombian delegate to the Inter-American Defense Board. Other changes in the 
Colombian government hierarchy were as follows: Gabriel Vasquez Palau replaced 
Bernardo Henao Mejia as Minister of Health; Manuel Archila Monroy left the Ministry 
of National Development to serve as Ambassador to Brazil, replacing Carlos Vélez 
Arango (H.A.R., VIII: p. 474). Minister of Justice Luis Caro Escalldén and Labor 
Minister Castor Jaramillo Arrubla (H.A.R., VIII: p. 370) were both reportedly 
resigning. Jaramillo had offered his resignation in protest against the closing of 
El Tiempo, but it was not accepted until January. Some observers felt that these 
changes, particularly those involving the military, were indicative of the politi- 
cal unrest which is allegedly causing concern in Colombian government circles. 


Another event which puzzled political analysts was the possible attempt to 
shoot former President Alberto Lleras Camargo on a Bogota golf course. On Janu- 
ary 9, when golfers Lleras Camargo and Arango Sanin heard bullets whistling 
overhead, they dropped flat on the grass. Although the Colombian Intelligence 
Service (SIC) reported that the bullets came from three respectable citizens 
indulging in target practice on a new pistol range, Lleras' reaction was that "the 
shots came from a distant rifleman who might have been using telescopic sights." 
He added that there were two alternative explanations to this mystery: "A good 
marksman with intention of scaring me or a very poor shot who missed his mark." 
Commenting on the SIC report, a retired army captain, Juan Lozano y Lozano, 
declared in the new Bogota newspaper El Mercurio that it was most unlikely that 
pistol bullets would have traveled 700 meters as was claimed by SIC. The Lleras 
Camargo incident served to dramatize very effectively the extent to which fear and 
terrorism had replaced respect for human rights in Rojas Pinilla's Colombia. 


In addition to military violence and bureaucratic repression, the Catholic 
Church has also unhesitatingly manifested its participation in Colombia's three- 
fold tyranny. The New York Times' Szulc said that President Rojas Pinilla plotted 
@ new course of religious persecution when in his New Year's message he stated 
that without exception captured rebel command posts have yielded up quantities of 
Communist and Protestant propaganda. Rojas Pinilla repeated his earlier charge 
that International Communism sees the destruction of Colombian religious unity as 


necessary for its success. 


Szule declared that Colombia's 25,000 Protestants (H.A.R.. VIII: p. 174) are 
the target of an Inquisition-style campaign of eradication directed by the Roman 
Catholic clergy and abetted by the government. Szulc stated that Protestant groups 
Claim that, despite the fact that there was less actual violence this year than in 
previous years, the campaign is "becoming more methodical and better organized." 
According to the Colombian Evangelical Confederation on the basis of incomplete 
data, Protestant victims in 1955 have numbered at least 11 persons dead and 23 
injured. The Confederation added that seven church burnings or dynamitings last 
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year brought the total since 1948 to 46. During this same period, Confederation 
statistics showed that 12 churches and 181 mission-operated primary schools had beer 
closed and 82 Colombian Protestants had been jailed for varying periods. : 
Protestants said that such persecution always occurs in small villages in the 
interior where Catholic priests, who are the dominant local leaders, incite the 


people against Protestants. 


The Times' Szule said that recent incidents included the throwing of two sticks 
of dynamite into a compound occupied by two women Lutheran missionaries in Boyaca4 
department, shots fired through a missionary house window in Valle department and 
the breaking up of a Bible meeting in the home of a woman missionary in Caldas by a 
mob reportedly led by a priest. Szulc added that all concerned in these incidents 
recognize that the federal government and local authorities frown on violence but 
are "helpless" in the face of "incitement by priests." Szulc indicated, however, 
that anti-Protestantism is not accompanied by anti-United States sentiment among the 


population. 


In reply to Szulc's dispatch on Colombian persecution of Protestants, Francisc, 
Urrutia, Ambassador to the United States, declared on January 27 that his government 
had taken "every possible measure to protect Protestant churches and clergy." 
Urrutia said that it was natural for Protestant pastors to encounter difficulties in 
a country allegedly 99% Roman Catholic. He added that this would be especially true 
if Protestant actions were "frequently scathing to the respect due to the Catholic 
religion and its followers." The Ambassador declared that there was freedom of 
religion in Colombia provided proselytism is not indulged in. He repeated Franco 
Spain's thesis that all governments must prevent proselytism "liable to cause 
disorder or to provoke violence." Urrutia also spoke of the beating of Julius Alla 
De Gruyter (H.A.R., VIII: p. 475). He said that since the American missionary was 
dressed as a layman the police did not know that he was a pastor. Urrutia made the 
implausible charge that De Gruyter when attacked was in a saloon in company with two 
persons who were shouting "insults and slander against the national government and 
the Catholic clergy." 

According to a January 11 U.S. Department of Agriculture (U.S.D.A.) publication, 
Colombia is actively seeking an international coffee accord. The report also 
estimated the 1955-56 crop at between 7.2 and 7.8 million bags which would greatly 
exceed the last crop (6.8 million bags according to U.S.D.A. estimat@. The U.S.D.A. 

f 2,320,000 will increase, and that if favorable 


indicated that the present surplus of 2, x 
weather continues, 1956-57 may see a production of between 7.4 and 8.1 million bags. 


The U.S.D.A. said that quotas may be necessary in view of its prediction that the 
1955-56 estimate of world coffee stocks--38.2 million bags--may increase to 48 mil- 
lions in five years. In substantiation of this view, a sub-commission of the 
Inter-American Coffee Commission warned that increased coffee stocks could cause « 
40% drop in prices by 1958. However, priv-te U.S. sources termed the U.S.D.A. 
estimate of the current crop too high. Moreover, Manuel Mejia, president of the 
Colombian Federation of Coffee Growers, said that Colombia has never produced more 
than 6 million bags, and that because of bad weather this figure was not likely to 


be surpassed in 1955-56. 


Colombia experienced difficulty in attempting to stabilize the peso. During 
January, it sank to 4.40 per dollar. This was attributed to increased official 
vigilance which cut down the illegal under-invoicing of coffee which, as in Brazil, 
was the main source of free dollars (approximately $50 million). 


The World Bank released a favorable report on the Cauca Valley Project made by 
a committee headed by Harold Larsen, economic adviser for the Bank's Western 


omisphere Division. The world Bank is likely to m 2 loan to start t! roject 
cording to the New York Times. The Times called this imaginative, cooperativ 
imperialism which ch could be a heal thy reply to Russia's “phony offer of cooperatic 
Latin America. 
“CUADOR 
Ecuador has been described as a land strangely divided between the past and the 
present. At no time in recent years has this been more aptly demonstrated than in 
~~ + 


January when five U.S. Protestant missionaries were slain by primitive Auca Indians 
along the Curaray River in the remote Amazon selva region of northeastern Ecuador. 
The five missionaries, James Elliot, Peter Fleming, T. Edward McCully, Nathaniel 
Saint, and Roger Youderian, had been making friendly flights over villages of this 
fierce Stone Age people since last September, dropping gifts and shouting greetinrs 
in Auca. Then the group actually landed in Auca territory and made an apparently 
successful contact with three Indians. Thus encouraged, the Americans flew from 
their base camp at Shell Mera on January 8, determined to renew and develop the 


contact. The five landed safely on the bank of the Curaraey and established radio 


con 


communication with Shell Mera at 12:15 P.M., promising to transmit again at 4:00 P.M. 
At that hour Nathaniel Saint began his last message which he abruptly terminated 
saying, "Here come a group of Aucas whom we have not known before." After 36 hours 
of silence, a U.S. Air Force search plane, dispatched from the Panama Canal Zone, 
reported sighting the missionaries' dismantled plane and near it a murdered mission 
ary, pierced with an Indian spear. Then missionary pilot John Kenan sighted a 
second corpse in the Cureray River. The third and fourth bodies were discovered by 


a U.S. Air Force helicopter. A search party, composed of 16 Ecuadorean soldiers 


seven U.S. missionaries, and six Indian guides, reached the massacre scene and 


located, identified and immediately buried four bodies. The body of T. Edward 
McCully was not found, but he must be considered legally dead. The missionaries’ 


widows bravely continued their evangelical and educational work among more appreci- 


ative, peaceful Indians. 


During January Ecuador's major political parties held their national con- 
ventions to nominate candidates for the June 3 presidential election. After a 
relatively short deliberation the Conservative party revealed the name of its 
candidate--Camilo Ponce Enriquez, ex-Minister of Interior (H.A.R., VIII: pp. 31, 
78). On January 25, José R. Chiriboga, Ecuadorean Ambassador to the U.S., entered 
the presidential race by presenting his name as an independent candidate. Chiriboga, 
who is apparently popular, seems to have a substantial following composed largely of 
moderate Conservatives and Liberals. La Concentracién de Fuerzas Democraéticas 
(C.F .D.), a coalition of the Liberal, Socialist, and Democratic Independent parties, 
opened its convention in Quito on January 23. The C.F.D. had great initial diffi- 
culty in choosing a single candidate from among the three major contenders, 

Eduardo Salazar Gémez, Rail Clemente Huerta, and Galo Plaza Lasso. After 45 hours 
of continuous activity the convention recessed at 5:00 A.M. on January 25, without 
having reached a decision. At this point Huerta was leading with 73 votes, 17 
short of the number needed for nomination. During the convention's night session, 
a seventh and final ballot resulted in the election of Huerta as the C.F.D. 


candidate. 


On January 13 the Ecuadorean Government granted the Anglo Oil Fields Company a 
2l-year lease of 200,000 acres on the Santa Elena Peninsula for petroleum exploi- 
tation. The company has agreed to invest five million sucres annually in the 
operation and to construct a $2 million refinery on the peninsula. 


Papal Nuncio Monsignor Otilio Rossi announced on January 30 that the Pope, iy 
consideration of the growing importance of Ecuador, had elevated the bishop of 
Guayaquil, Monsignor Cesar Antonio Mosquera, to the rank of archbishop. 


PACIFIC COAST REPUBLICS 


PERU 


Agitation over politics did not manifest itself outwardly in Peru in January, 
as it had in December. The country sat watching governmental policy to see whether 
President Manuel Odria's plea for a "free and democratic" election could be 
considered sincere. Under existing law, the President cannot succeed himself. As 
the year opened he seemed intent upon upholding the Constitution and relinquishing 
office at the end of his term. In keeping with his expressed desires for democratic 
election procedures, Odrifa allowed opposition parties to form and let the press 
criticize his administration. Some concern, however, was evinced that Odrfa, while 
appearing to champion political freedom, might in reality be planning to use his 
extraordinary powers as the incumbent executive to insure the election of a suc- 
cessor acceptable to himself. 


Watchfulness of observers increased after a meeting called early in January by 
the President and attended by 35 Peruvians, largely selected from banking, com- 
mercial and industrial interests supporting the government. The result of this 
meeting was the appointment of Luis Miro Quesada, director of El Comercio, and 
Augusto Wiese, wealthy industrialist and banker, to arrange a caucus of the recog- 
nized political parties to find how the leaders felt about calling a convention to 
select a candidate of "national character." At the caucus, held on January 14, the 
representatives of the Partido Restaurador, Movimiento Democratico Pradista, Partide 
Social Nacionalista, Partido Democratico, Partido Descentralista, Partido Demo- 
cratico Reformista, and Union Civica Nacional voted in favor of the convention, 
while representatives of the Coalicién Nacional and the Unioén Revolucionaria were 
opposed. Not represented at the caucus were the Socialists, the Social Progre- 
sistas, and the Democratico Cristianos (Bustamante's party), all of whom made it 
known they would refuse to participate in a convention while the Security Law and 
the electoral statutes remained without reform, while the cabinet continued to be 
composed entirely of officers of the armed forces, and while the amnesty granted by 
the President in December failed to be complete (the Aprista and Communist parties 
have remained outlawed, in accordance with the Constitution). Likewise criticizing 
the government for discrepancies between policy and performance was former President 
José Bustamante y Rivera, exiled from Peru since his overthrow by Odrfa in 1948. 
Bustamante, after the recent amnesty, was refused readmission to Peru on the ground 
that his return was contrary to national interest. With the courts supporting the 
official denial of his request, Bustamante claimed that the adverse decision 
reflected extra-legal intervention on the part of the government, contrary to its 
professed desire for an election-time atmosphere of liberty and freedom. Later in 
January the President authorized the exile's return. 


Odria pointed with pride to the record his government has made in improving the 
economy of Peru and in raising the standard of living. In 1955, however, an 
unfavorable balance of trade prevailed until November, when exports again exceeded 
imports. Peru's trade deficit for the first 11 months was $26.7 million, compared 
to $1.4 million for the same period of 1954. Exports and imports through November 
totaled $512.89 million, compared to $453 million for the first 11 months of 1954. 
In December 1955, both foreign trade and domestic buying increased, though the 
pressure of inflation continued. 
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The national budget of $200 million approved for 1956 showed a change in the 
apportioning of funds. The largest allotment (18.5% of the total) was set aside for 
finance and trade. The next largest (15%) went for public works, while the 
Ministries of Education and Public Health and Welfare each received 14%. The 
remainder was divided among other government departments. The 1956 budget repre- 
sents a 15.6% increase over last year's expenditures. 


In the first 11 months of 1955, the government granted concessions to oil 
companies totaling 25 million acres. With the present trend continuing, 40 million 
acres are expected to be under development soon. In spite of accelerated explo- 
ration, oil production increased only from 11,442,273 barrels in 1954 to 11,480,938 
barrels in 1955, revealing the urgency for continued search for oil. An important 
recent development project is the $1 million Villar refinery located seven miles 
below Iquitos. It is expected that this plant, owned and operated by the Empresa 
Petrolera Fiscal, will produce 1,500 barrels of petroleum products daily when it 
opens in February. The government revenue from new petroleum developments is 
destined for the expansion of public works projects. Most important of these are 
the national building and highway construction programs, both to be advanced in 


1956. 


BOLIVIA 


With elections in sight, politics came to the foreground in Bolivia during 
January. Vice President Hernan Siles Suazo accepted the nomination of the Movi- 
miento Nacional Revolucionario (M.N.R.) and the Central Labor Organization for the 
Presidency. Siles Suazo, son of the late Hernan Siles who was President in 
1926-30, had originally refused the candidacy but finally reversed his decision 
when leaders of both nominating groups assured him of their acceptance of certain 
controversial conditions which were not disclosed. Nuflo Chavez Ortiz, Minister of 
Rural Affairs, received the vice-presidential nomination. At the opening of the 
seventh national convention of the M.N.R., President Victor Paz Estenssoro asked 
for the party's support of the Siles Suazo and Chavez combination and summarized 
the accomplishments of his own administration. He claimed that only increased 
mining and agricultural production could help the country out of its present 
inflationary crisis and expressed gratitude for U.S. aid. 


Walter Guevara Arze resigned as Foreign Minister after a speech he made to the 
M.N.R. convention was repudiated by President Paz Estenssoro. In the speech 
Guevara described himself as a "partisan of free enterprise within the limits 
imposed by the nation's realities." Juan Lechin, executive secretary of the Central 
Labor Organization, termed this confession "bourgeois," whereupon Guevara counter- 
charged that Lechin had instigated the May 1949 attempt to seize the tin mines which 
resulted in old-regime troops shooting down many miners. Lechin then drew up a 
convention resolution denouncing Guevara for "inexact and tenuous statements." 
Siles Suazo, whose election depends in part on Lechin's support, signed the reso- 
lution as did President Paz Estenssoro. Time attributed the incident to a "plain 
left swerve" by the ruling M.N.R. Manuel Barrou, Bolivian Ambassador to England, 


was appointed Foreign Minister to succeed Guevara. 


The International Cooperation Administration (I.C.A.) has made the following 
authorizations for Bolivia with procurement through the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture: $1.8 million for wheat, $890,000 for wheat flour, and $884,000 for ocean 
transport of these commodities. Later in the month the I.C.A. also authorized 
$1.23 million for the purchase of raw cotton, and arranged for the disposal of 
$1 million of U.S. surplus lard and $500,000 of U.S. surplus cottonseed oil to 
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Bolivia. To aid the country's road-building program, the I.C.A. will finance con- 
struction of a $460,000 bridge over the Piray River in the Santa Cruz area. 


Committees are to be set up in all principal Bolivian cities to advise on th: 
local use of the sizable revenue derived from a surcharge on imported merchandis« 
purchased with foreign exchange obtained at the official rate. In the past the 
Ministry of National Economy was solely responsible for levying the tax and 
allocating the funds. The new system will give the provinces a voice in distri- 
bution of these funds and will benefit provincial merchants who heretofore have 
found it difficult to obtain dollars at the official exchange rate. The surcharge, 
initially established in 1953, was intended to counteract the disequilibrium 
between the Bolivian official and free market exchange rates on imported goods, 


except foodstuffs. 


Lloyd Aéreo Boliviano has extended its DC-4 service to Yacuiba, Bolivia, and 
Salta, Argentina, for once-a-week service with connections to Buenos Aires on 
Aerolineas Argentinas. Negotiations are also under way for the signing of an air- 
line contract for a route between Bolivia and Colombia. 


A cultural agreement has been formulated by Bolivia and Italy. The program 
is to include the creation of scholarships for the exchange of university 


professors and students. 


CHILE 


The economic and political outlook in Chile seemed brighter in January in 
spite of the turmoil which ushered in the new year. The strike by some 16,000 
workers which had paralyzed Chile's copper production since December 14, 1955, was 
partly settled on January 5. Employers and workers in the two Anaconda Company 
subsidiaries at Chuquicamata and Potrerillos announced the satisfactory conclusion 
of negotiations; both mines resumed operation that afternoon. The strikers 
obtained concessions in the form of bonuses and higher pay based on increased 
production. The Chilean Government also asked Congress for an extension of the 
period of study of the opposed Labor Statute for copper workers. On January 7, 
the strike officially came to an end with the signing of an agreement between 
employees of the Braden Copper Company and its executives. The agreement called 
for discussion of wage increases after resumption of work. 


On January 4, the powerful Central Union of Workers (CUTCH), a loosely 
organized and technically illegal labor confederation which contended that it 
controlled over one million men and women, decided to call a nationwide work 
stoppage at midnight on January 9. The strike was to last until the bill freezing 
wages, salaries and prices was withdrawn from Congress. President Carlos Thanez 
immediately took measures to prevent the strike by dissolving Congress and 
declaring a state of siege in 20 of Chile's 25 provinces - the five remaining had 
been under a state of siege since September 1955 (H.A.R., VIII: p. 426). By 
this decree public meetings were banned, censorship was made possible, and homes 
could be searched and citizens arrested without warrant. Also on January 5, the 
Army General Staff and the Carabineros' headquarters declared a state of alert. 
Military strength in Santiago was swelled to 30,000. By the end of the week some 
250 to 300 persons considered "dangerous" had been arrested, including Clotario 
Blest, president of CUTCH, Juan Vargas Puebla, ex-Communist deputy and treasurer 
of CUTCH, and José Gémez Lépez, editor of the leftist newspaper El Espectador. 


On Januery 8, CUTCH issued a manifesto declaring thet the organization was ne 
and never had been opposed to the Sveanang of prices and wage: he work stoppaaer 
ulled for the next day, said CUTCH, was merely designed to mobiliz it 
class for a better standard of living and for an effective struggle against pecu- 
lation. The strike, however, failed to materialize; important walle stoppages were 


reported only in the coal fields and in minor copper mines Key activities supposed 
to be halted by the walkout functioned normally throughout the country, es only an 
estimated maximum of 20% of those expected to strike quit their jobs. Troops a 
national police maintained round-the-clock patrols of Santiago streets, keeping th 
labor front in the capital quiet. CUTCEH admd tted that the strike was a failure and 
issued a communiqué on January 10 calling for its striking workers to resume work. 
Conditions in Santiago ret urned to normal and many of the troops brought t 


strengthen the military garrisons left the city. 


On January 11, Clotario Blest and Juan Vargas Puebla were dec 
criminals and charged with violation of the law for the perma 
democracy. Defense Minister Francisco O'Ryan declared that there was "not th: 
slightest doubt" that the outlawed Communist party had a hand in the organization 
of the strike. On January 20, the Chilean Senate approved the executive decree 
which proclaimed the state of siege throughout the nation. 
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On the same day, President Ibdnez signed the bill Pp 
and salaries. It became legal on January 23 on publication in ? Dis 
The Senate had approved the bill, which was recommended by the ried n- 
by a vote of 20 to 19 on January 4. The law froze prices at levels p 
November 16, 1955, while wages and salaries will be readjusted by So% of the 
increase in the cost of living during 1956. Finance Minister Oscar Herrera had 
announced in Santiago that there would be no more price increases after January 15, 
and that recent increases would be considered in the cost of living index on which 
the readjustment of salaries and wages would be based. After that date, he seid, 
any price increase would be compensated for by the family allowance for wage 
earners. 


stabilizirz 


on 


The new law ended the automatic adjustment of wages and salaries to the cost 
osition 


of living, a fact which resulted in numerous strikes and outspoken opposi 
throughout the nation. Minister Herrera gave his assurance that the government 
would take every measure needed to aunch a vigorous national campsign to prevent 
the price-freezing provisions of the law from being violated, and to punish specu- 


7 
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lation drastically. Defense Minister Benjamfn Videla declared that he would see to 
it that the law was executed to its fullest extent through every constitutional 
means available. The government called the law the "first step” in its fight 
against inflation. 
On January 2, José Serrano Palma, a 69-year-old lawyer, took office as 
Chilean Foreign Minister, replacing Adm. Kaare Slsen, who resigned to return to : 
active service. However, on January 3, Serrano Falint submitted his resignation to & 


the President to facilitate the passage of the bill freezing prices, wages and 
salaries. Criticism of his policies by the opposition majority in Congress was 
feared since the Liberal and Conservative parties considered his appointment 
"inopportune." Enrique Orozimbo Rarbosa Baeza took office on Janusry 4 as the new 


Chilean Foreign Minister. 


Delegates of El Salvador and Costa Rica to the + t nfer- 
ence in Mexico City disclosed that they would join Peru, Chi nd Ecuador in the 
campaign aimed at fixing the limits of ea ountry's ¢ tor wat ut 200 

David Cr r of the 


miles. According to cabled dispatches, 
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Chilean Foreign Ministry, said during a session of the conference that even though 
Chile believed her territorial waters should extend 200 miles, she would be . 
satisfied with 20 miles. Cruz Ocampo, however, denied making such a statement. 


The Chilean Government received much criticism because it allowed inflammator, 
transcribed speeches by ex-President Juan Perdén of Argentina to be broadcast fron 
Chile. Presumably the broadcasts could be heard in parts of Argentina, Rumors a]s;, 
circulated that Perdén would settle in Chile. 
reports that under-Secretary of Foreign Relations, Carlos Cassallo, had approved a 
visa for the entry of Perédn. Meanwhile, investigation of Peronista infiltration 
into Chile continued (H.A.R., VIII: p. 481). Ex-Senator Marfa de la Cruz of Chile 
admitted that she served as a link between Perén and Argentine Peronistas. She 
received money, she said, for organizing pro-Perdén propaganda movements in Chile. 
She also declared that in Chile there were many Peronista collaborators who were 
gathering information about the Argentine situation and transmitting it to Perdn ip 


Panama. 


Chile's economic situation looked brighter in January. Despite the fact that 
the Banco Central of Chile estimated that the cost of living rose 83.8 during 
1955, by the end of January the peso strengthened to 495 pesos to the dollar, a 
further advance in its current recovery. The new strength was attributed to 
improved anti-inflationary prospects. The New York Times reported that Chile would 
soon seek a World Bank stabilization loan of $50 million to help in the transition 
to a free foreign exchange market. Chileans think the loan could be repaid in about 
two years. A New York banker declared after a visit that Chile could, with "good 
management," pay off the $30 million backlog of foreign trade debt during 1956. 


Preliminary estimates of Chile's 1956 exchange budget placed income at $399 mil- 
lion compared with the revised 1955 budget which totaled $386 million. It is 
estimated that income from copper will be $171 million. On January 16, President 
Ibanez authorized the Anaconda Copper Company to invest $38 million in a program to 
increase by 45,000 tons a year the production of its Chuquicamata mine. The progran 
called also for measures to lift the standard of living of the mine workers. 


Inter-American Business Journal reported that agreement was reached "in 
principle” between government officials, the Banco del Estado, Corporacién de 
Fomento and the Paul Ward Brody financial group of the United States, for a $200 mil- 
lion "credit opportunity" involving capital goods, machinery, equipment and 
technical aid for Chile. The "credit opportunity," guaranteed by the Banco del 
Estado, is for a seven year term at 5% interest. Aid is earmarked for copper 
smelting, fishing and whaling, heavy construction, electrification, and two cellulose 


pulp-paper mills. 


Chile has authorized the Italian firm of Oronzio di Nora to import $4.5 million 
in machinery, equipment and raw materials for a plastics factory to be set up in the 
republic. The Chilean firm FENSA plans to set up a farm machinery plant in Santiago 
with a $2 million West German Government credit to buy capital goods and machinery. 
The Company reportedly has patent rights to manufacture John Deere equipment. 


The Chilean Economy Minister announced that East Germany has offered to barter 
German capital goods fcr barley and other grain and mineral products from Chile. 
The National Foreign Commerce Council reported that Chile would export 20,000 tons 
of nitrate to Hungary in exchange for $4 million worth of Hungarian-made machinery. 
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RIVER PLATE REPUBLICS 
ARGENTINA 


Uneasiness continued in Argentina during January, but Gen. Aramburu's govern- 
ment remained firmly in command. Numerous arrests in many parts of the country 
attested to the continued subversive activity. Aramburu justified his stern 
measures by clarifying Lonardi's "neither victor nor vanquished" theme, maintain- 
ing that, while his government desired unity among all Argentines, those who 
disturbed public order and those who brought the country to the brink of disaster 


would be properly punished. 


It became apparent this month that Peronistas were not the only elements 
involved in arrests for subversive activities. The reported arrest of Lonardi's 
Transport Minister, Gen. Juan José Uranga, who had labelled Aramburu's November 
coup as treason (H.A.R., VIII: p. 529), indicated Lonardista hostility. Lonardi, 
nevertheless, disavowed any connection with any movement to reinstate him and 
instructed his followers to support Aramburu. Another sign of Lonardista dissi- 
dence was manifested when Gen. Ledén Justo Bengoa, Lonardi's Army Minister, refused 
Aramburu's offer of a high post abroad. Observers said that the offer was made to 


disassociate Bengoa from a Lonardista group. 


A libel suit with political overtones was initiated by Gen. Orlando Lorenzo 
Peluffo, Foreign Minister under President Edelmiro Farrell. The suit was against 
Radical party leader Silvano Santander, who while in exile in Uruguay had published 
a book in which several generals including Peluffo associated with Perdén's rise to 
power were accused of being Nazi agents. Now that the exiles had returned to 
Argentina and put themselves under the jurisdiction of Argentine courts, it was 
felt that a finding in favor of Peluffo was possible. The Radical party would lose 
ground if the suit were successful, since Peluffo's petition is an attack on the 
party's position as well as a refutation of Santander's statements. Also expected 
to benefit from a Peluffo victory was the group led by rightist Mario Amadeo, 
Lonardi's Foreign Minister, and many Army generals dissatisfied with the Navy's 
pre-eminent role in the provisional government. 


The judiciary, which was asserting its newly regained independence posed 
embarrassing alternatives for the government on January 11, when Judge Luis Botet 
instructed the latter to return nine Peronista leaders from Tierra del Fuego where 
they had been banished following the wave of arrests. The constitution empowered 
the President to transfer to any part of the country a person he considered 
dangerous, but Botet maintained that the constitution had been violated because the 
men were being tried before him and were removed from his jurisdiction without his 
permission. The court ruling was embarrassing because compliance would make it 
appear that the government had acted hastily, while disregard of the order would 
lay the government open to charges that it had no more respect for the judicial 
branch than had Perén's government. Justice Minister Laureano Landdburu twice 
rejected Botet's order on the grounds that the court action could continue even 
while the men were confined. Democracia, now edited by the Frondizista wing of the 
Radical party, said that fuller facts about the arrests and confinement in the 
southern territories should be released. Excessive zeal in police matters had 
provoked widespread popular concern. The same opinion was voiced by El Laborista, 
the organ of Cipriano Reyes' renascent Laborista party. 


United Press vice president Thomas R. Curran pointed out that three main 
groups are in opposition to the provisional government. The first is the 
Peronistas, the million or more who benefited directly or indirectly under Peron. 


Now deprived of influence and privilege, they could have inspired subversive actiys. 
ties. The second is the ultra-nationalist Catholics who supported Perén until he | 
attacked the Church late in 1954. They supported Lonardi and allegedly pushed hip 

toward the right, thus leading to his removal. The third, the Communists, used the 
class hatred engendered by Perdén for their own purposes. Curran suggested that the 
Communists were allied to the Peronistas fostering subversion. 


The riddle of whether Perén is directing anti-government activities was as fey 
from solution as ever. However, the discovery in December by Uruguayan police that 
Vittorio Radeglia, Perén's disavowed private secretary, was carrying Peronista 
propaganda materials (H.AR., VIII: p. 580) indicated one means of disseminating 
Peron's counsel to his cohorts. Radeglia had been visiting several Latin American 
cities ostensibly selling rights to Perén's book, but some observers felt that his 
real job was the distribution of tapes of Perdén's speeches. Others connected 
Radeglia's journeyings with clandestine anti-government broadcasts and the organi- 
zation of the alleged "resistance command" in Paraguay. Radeglia was caught on 
January 13 by a patrol when he attempted to land on Argentine territory from a 
launch. Brought to Buenos Aires, he surprisingly declared that Perdén was mentally 
unbalanced. In a letter received by the Hispanic American Report (See DOCUMENTS) , 
Peron stated that Radeglia was an adventurer with a Communist background who had 


been given no authorization to represent him. 


Meanwhile, Argentine-Paraguayan relations were troubled by accusations that 
Peron was financing broadcasts attacking the Argentine Government reportedly ema- 
nating from Paraguay. At the same time Paraguayan newspapers protested anti- 
Stroessner broadcasts which were said to come from northwest Argentina. Democracia 
of Buenos Aires intimated that these broadcasts came from inside Paraguay and were 
made by the opposition to Stroessner in protest against the harboring of Peronistas. 
On January 16, Paraguay's new Ambassador to Argentina, Juan Plate, soothingly 
stated that his government would not permit subversive activities by Peronistas to 


be carried on in his country. 


On January 4, Commodore Julio C. Krause succeeded Vice Commodore Ramén A. 
Abrahim as Air Minister. It was felt that increasing dissatisfaction among younger 
Air Force officers and Abrahim's reluctance to remove "non-revolutionary” influences 
from the Air Force were the main reasons for change. Some officers have remarked 
that recent small-scale plots at several air bases originated among disaffected 
junior personnel. Krause played an important role in the September revolution and 
was expected to run the ministry with a firm hand. Adm. Walter von Rentzell 
resigned as director of the Instituto Nacional de Accién Social, formerly known as 
the Eva Perén Foundation (H.A.R., VIII: p. 484). The Instituto was to be 
directed henceforth by a seven-man administrative board. 


Argentina's economic advisor, Rail Prebisch, submitted his economic recovery 
program and his final report on January 11. During the month the program was the 
subject of intensive study by the National Consultative Committee and its economic 
advisory group. The program was endorsed by the latter. The objectives of the 
program were higher production and an equalization of sacrifice. To achieve these 
objectives, Prebisch declared that incentives must be restored to private enter- 
prise in both the industrial and the agrarian sectors. The first step would be a 
realistic devaluation of the peso. Resulting higher prices would have to be offset 
by pay raises, but to prevent inflationary repercussions the increases must be 
absorbed by reduction in business profits and by higher productivity. This in turn 
would mean an increased total volume of economic activity which in time would be 
reflected in greater exports and consequent improvement in ability to expand. 


the 105th anniversary of the Battle of Caseros which sealed the doom of the Rosas 


as foreign governments and the repatriation of Argentine balances held abroad were 
to be sought. The sectors of the economy into which foreign capital would be 


welcomed should be carefully defined in order not to discourage national enterprise. 


A policy of substitution of domestic supplies where feasible for many items 
currently imported would aid the balance of payments and reduce Argentina's 
vulnerability to foreign influences. These measures would contribute to sound 


currency, greater production, a higher standard of living and decreasing dependence 


on foreign loans and investments. 


The final report which bore the title Sound Money or Uncontrolled Inflation 
(Moneda Sana o Inflacién Incontrolable), was predicated on the thesis that a 
currency with stable purchasing power was essential to recovery. To this end the 


higher cost of living due to devaluation must be offset by wage and salary increases, 
but without provoking further price increases. Therefore wage and salary increases 


must be absorbed by employers' profits and increased productivity. The techniques 
advised were expansion of the money supply strictly in accord with increasing 

production, non-inflationary financing and sharply increased taxation. The report 
concluded with the exhortation that the country face its responsibilities and take 
the necessary belt-tightening steps now, or face the continued threat of disaster. 


Argentine situation. Most observers agreed that the balance sheet showed such 
positive gains as the restoration of press freedom, the re-establishment of uni- 


versity and judiciary autonomy, the freeing of political prisoners, the removal of 
restrictions on business, and the barring from elective office of the functionaries 


of the provisional government. On the other hand it was noted that the cost of 
living has risen 8%, and Aramburu's government had made no real effort to win mass 
support. Austerity had not proved popular, since the government's pleas for 
greater productivity were interpreted as a demand that workers do more for less 
money. Many of Aramburu's advisers have reportedly urged softening some of the 
economic measures dealing with the consumer economy. Should he do this, however, 
he would not be able to follow the severe course recommended by Prebisch. Norman 
Ingrey, editor of the Buenos Aires Herald, wrote in the Christian Science Monitor 
that an overwhelming majority of Argentines know what they do not want, "but have 
yet to be organized democratically for the ... attainment of what they really do 


want." 


The question of how collective bargaining would be handled (H.A.R., 
VIII: p. 579) was answered in general terms this month. The Ministry of Labor 


announced that new labor agreements involving pay increases would be negotiated in 


February. Workers were to be consulted through their individual trade unions. A 
labor advisory committee composed of trade union leaders and representatives of 
political parties with labor orientation was established in January. It main- 
tained that wages under the new agreements would be established on the basis of 
need, but stated that a 40% general increase was necessary. The committee is 


probably an outgrowth of Labor Minister Rail Migone's minimum living wage plan 
(H.A.R., VIII: p. 579) and the Prebisch recommendation that equitable formulas for 
wages be worked out in each industry according to its circumstances. 


The reappearance of La Prensa under Gainza Paz was announced for February 3, 


In the next three years $2,000 million would be needed for machinery, equipment 
and the payment of short term foreign obligations. Since the present annual rate of 
exports is only $1,000 million, it was recommended that foreign credit be sought to 

make up the difference, rather than internal credit which would seriously impair the 
standard of living. In this connection loans from private foreign investors as well 


In addition to Prebisch's reports, the new year prompted many summaries of the 
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dictatorship. Many technical problems had to be solved, and since Gainza Paz 
not wish to honor the meny printing contracts with newspapers and magazines 

(H.A.R., VIII: p. 579) there is some concern about whether he can remain solvent 
solely on La Prensa's income. Incidentally, El Lider, printed in La Prensa's shor 
ceased publication this month due to controversy over over its ownership. The “The English. 
language Buenos Aires Standard, dependent upon La Prensa's facilities, and until 

now a daily, was reduced to a weekly. 


URUGUAY 


José Antonio Mora, Uruguayan Ambassador to the United States, was elected 
Secretary General of the Organization of American States (O.A.S.). Mora's 
election was decided on the second ballot, which: gave him the necessary 14 votes. 
He is slated to serve the rest of the term for which the late Carlos Davila of 
Chile had been elected. The term expires in May 1958. Mora has been Uruguaya: 
representative to the 0.A.S. since October 1946, and Ambassador to Washington 
since March 1951. 


Uruguay has concluded trade agreements with Red China for a total value of 
6700,000, according to Mauricio Nayberg, Uruguayan consul in Hong Kong. Nayberg 
recently returned from Peking but denied reports that the object of his visit 

there was to discuss recognition of the Communist jovernment. 


Aluminum Co. Limited of Canada announced a new partnership between Uruguayar 
and Canadian interests to encourage production and consumption of aluminum and 
aluminum products. The Canadian producer will subscribe a one-third share interes: 
in the principal aluminum fabricating company in Uruguay, the Elaboracidén General 
de Aluminio y Metales S.A. The Uruguayan company, founded in 1930, now igi opel 


aluminum-sheet and foil for local industry and finished aluminum products for loca 
consumption. The agreement stipulates that Aluminum Limited will] provide not ¢ 
the capital but also technical assistance through engineering and menufacturing 


specialists. 


The Uruguayan Ambassador fan te 
Brazil will continue to buy their wheat TI eassural vas necessary after +! 
United States sold a sizable amount of wheat in Brazil 1 endengered the posi 


of Uruguayan wheat exporters and producers. 


~ The Soviet diplomatic representative, Sergei S. Mihailovic, declared in 
Montevideo that the Uruguayan Government will study a new commercial agreement w 
the Soviet Union. The amount of trade contemplated in the agreement was not made 
public. Mihailovic announced that his country is interested in selling agricultur- 
al machinery, cement and During 1955 Uruguay sold Russia products velu 


1loce 
at $20 million. Mihailovic believed that this amount could be considerably 
increased. 


i 


PARAGUAY 


Political tension prevailed in Paraguay throughout January, but the antici- 
pated revolution did not occur. The rebel group led by Epifanio Méndez Fleitas, 
ex-president of the Paraguayan Banco Central, had yielded to the strength of 
President Alfredo Stroessner in December. However, renewed pressure from Argentin2 
to rid Paraguay of Perén sympathizers put the Stroessner regime in a critical 
position and created even greater division within the ruling Colorado party. 


Diplomatic sources in Asuncién, though, denied reports that the President was undcr 
house arrest or that strict censorship prevailed. 
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The Argentine press charged that forces faithful to Perén, aided by some ele- 
ments of the Colorado party under the leadership of 4éndez Fleitas, had created a 
Peronista center of resistance in Paraguay. Argentina also accused Paraguay of 
permitting secret radios to beam Peron's speeches into Argentina to harass the 
Argentine provisional government. Paraguay, in turn, resented transmission from 
Argentina of anti-Stroessner radio broadcasts. 


Agreements to facilitate and promote trade between Paraguay and Poland have 
been signed by the Banco Central of Paraguay and the Polish State Bank. Salient 
points of the agreement included a reciprocal credit up to the amount of $200,000 
in non-transferable doilars. Any excesses over this amount cannot be maintained 
for over six months in the Polish State Bank. Polish exports to Paraguay will be 
chemicals, agricultural and construction machinery, vehicles, foodstuffs, electri- 
cal materials, household goods and iron products. Paraguay will export hides, 
skins, quebracho extract, tung oil, lumber and timber. The agreement became 
effective on December 23, 1955, for one year, but it may be renewed. 


Federico Chavez, former President of Paraguay, was named Ambassador to France 
to replace Fernando Vallejo. In Tokyo, negotiations were under way for the 
emigration to Paraguay of a few Japanese farmers. 


BRAZIL 


President Juscelino Kubitschek and Vice President Joao Goulart were inaugu- 
rated auspiciously on January 31 for a five-year term. Kubitschek had just crowded 
into three weeks conversations with political, financial, and industrial leaders in 
the United States and Western Europe which may largely decide the future of his 
administration. His promise to advance Brazil 50 years in five years, however, 
will depend on the size of Export-Import Bank loans and on the amount of the 
investments which private foreign capital may make, including that of West Germany. 


The President-elect emerged early in January from three months of cautious 
inactivity during which War Minister Henrique Teixeira Lott overcame the fierce 
opposition to the inauguration of a winner with only 36% of the vote. With that 
issue resolved, Kubitschek took the strenuous trip which boosted his personal 
standing in Brazil and Brazil's prestige abroad. The latter had hit a record low 
because of political and economic instability since Getulio Vargas' suicide in 


August 1954. 


On January 5, Kubitschek outlined to President Eisenhower in Key West, 
Florida, his proposals for solving Brazil's basic economic problems. Kubitschek 
continued the same day by Varig Constellation to Washington, D.C. There he was met 
by Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, by Assistant Secretary of State Henry F. 
Holland, and other top officials. Kubitschek reached the Capitol in time to 
address the 50 senators present, who made up for their meager numbers by giving him 
a standing ovation. However, the House of Representatives had adjourned for the 
day. The warmth of Kubitschek's reception during his three busy days in Washington 
erased his anger, aroused earlier in Rio, by the protocol dispute in which the 
State Department at first wanted to deny Chief ofState honors to him in view of the 
failure of Brazil's Electoral Court to declare him President-elect until January 24. 


The high points of Kubitschek's stay in Washington at Blair House were the 
official dinners given to him by Vice President Nixon and Secretary Dulles, and the 
luncheon at the National Press Club. There, as in New York, he answered one of the 
biggest questions about his administration by denying commitments to the Communists. 
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He explained that the 469,000 vote-margin by which he was elected, although due ;, 
part to unsolicited Communist support, involved no promises. American official]; 
hoped, following Kubitschek's strong anti-Communist clarification of his 
intentions, that he would curb or close the 50 Brazilian Communist publications 
still vociferously attacking everything American. 


Kubitschek won admiration for his warm personality, his tireless energy, ana 
his policies of closely aligning Brazil with both the United States and the 
Organization of Am-rican States. Addressing the 0.A.5. Council, he frankly 
admitted Brazil's economic and financial plight, but repudiated all extremism. jf, 
declared, like all his presidential predecessors, that he would seek "the closes 
possible ties with the United States, to whom Brezil always looks in troubled 
times." Kubitschek inspired creat confidence in Washington by his capacity and h:- 
determination to tackle Brazil's grave problems, according to Harry W. Frantz, 
United Press specialist on Latin America. Most Prazilian newspapers, reversing 2 
recent trend of coolness toward the United States, resumed their customary pro- 


Americanism in headlining the reception accorded to Kubitschek. 


The news arrived during Kubitschek's United States visit that the Brazilian 
Congress had finally approved a 30-day extension to January 25 of the state of 
siege. Opposition press and politicians criticized Kubitschek for not opposing 
this and the later extension into February of the state of siege. However, genera! 
approval greeted his pledge before the National Press Club to end censorship 
immediately on taking office. 


Kubitschek's entourage included his ablest economic advisers. They discussed 
with leaders in Washington and New York sound economic policies and plans designed 
to attract loans and investments. Kubitschek's approach to Brazil's perennial 

problem of poverty amid -potential plenty seemed to be that of a dynamic business- 
man, determined to modernize his country. 


He repeated his campaign pledre, which had been his motto as the successful] 
Governor of Minas Gerais, to give Brazil adequate power, transportation, and food 
supplies. Kubitschek faces rroblems that have afflicted every Brazilian resime 
decades. Washington and New York hoped that he was the man to overcome them. 2: 
previous crises, aggravated by unwise economic policies and ultranationslism, 
Brazil has been bailed out by United States loans. Financial experts predict tha‘ 
these loans will become more difficult to secure unless Kubitschek can persuade 

_Congress to cooperate in an effective Venezuelan-type development of Brazil's 
petroleum reserves, which may total 2% or 3% of the world's oil. It is feared his 
petroleum plans will merely relieve and not solve the oil crisis. Neither in 
Washington nor in New York did the President-elect completely clarify his position 
on the petroleum crisis. He left the door open for foreign oil companies to 
participate within the framevor’ of the government oil monopoly, Petrobrds. He 
admitted that the ever-greater annual drain, now $260 million a year, of dollars 
for petroleum imports was one of Brazil's top three problems. World overproducticn 
of coffee and runaway inflation follow. Kubitschek favored stable world coffee 


prices and production at a mutually beneficial level. 


Minerals may offer the best incentive for United States capital, in the manner 
of Bethlehem Steel's 49% participation in the $65 million manganese project in 
Amap& Territory. Bethlehem Steel was also reported to be negotiating for impor’ 
iron ore properties near Itabira. 


Brazilians hoped that Kubitschek and his aides had reached ample understand- 
ings regarding the financing of urgently needed railroad construction, highways, 
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and steamship line modernization. Foreign capital is counted on to prime Brazil's 
lagging economy. 


U.S. News and World Report reported in January on the attitudes of Brazilian 
and American business leaders in Brazil on the Kubitschek regime's chances of 
halting the decline in exports, balancing the budget, and curbing credit and 
inflation. The majority blamed Brazil's general slowness to develop on lack of 
capital, technicians, skilled labor, and adequate transportation. American capital] 
floods into Canada and recently has only been trickling into Brazil because of 
political and economic uncertainty and continued inflation. More discouragement 
has been fear lest Brazil further expand government control over oil and unprofit- 


able overstaffed transport. 


Kubitschek apparently hopes that Congress will create a government power 
company, Electrobrads, in cooperation with much private capital at good rates of 
return. Kubitschek wants to get loans to increase the country's installed power 
from three to five million kilowatts. One of his best plans, according to Visao, 
is to plant over 60 million fast-growing trees annually to supply small wood- 
burning power plants and factories beyond present hydroelectric transmission lines. 


The latter are to be extended greatly. 


Kubitschek reportedly sought a United States "funding loan" to ease the heavy 
burden of servicing over $1,500 million of American loans and trade debts, and the 
annual drain of $650 million for oil, wheat, ocean freight and insurance on it. 
Little is left for urgent equipment, public works and social services to keep pace 
with a population rising by 1.2 million per year. Kubitschek pointed to Brazil's 
population explosion, with a rise of 31 million in 34 years, as causing dangerous 
maladjustments. It must be accompanied by compensatory economic and educational 
growth. Visao hoped that Kubitschek would be as successful as President in 
attracting foreign industrial investments as he was as Governor of Minas Gerais. 


In New York, Nelson A. Rockefeller hailed the gubernatorial achievements of 
Kubitschek with whom various beneficial Rockefeller projects successfully co- 
operated. Rockefeller's recent resignation as an Eisenhower advisor who favored 
greater aid to Latin America disturbed Brazil. Rockefeller helped Kubitschek meet 
bankers interested in financing new electrical and industrial enterprises in 


Brazil. 


ork's gold medal and a 


Kubitschek received from Mayor Robert Wagner New 
Gov. Avereé .] 


citation as a steadfast adherent of liberty, equality, and justice. 
Harriman, former Ambassador Adolf A. Berle, Jr., and Thomas Dewey attended the 
banquet tendered by the Pan American Society, the American Brazilian Association, 
and two coffee groups. Kubitschek called on Gen. and Mrs. Douglas MacArthur at 
the suggestion of her sister. She and her diamond-mining husband J. Rees McCarthy 


live in Kubitschek's home town, Diamantina. Kubitschek followed the precedent of 
visiting Latin American Presidents and, after mass at Saint Patrick's Cathedral, 


visited the offices of Francis Cardinal Spellman. 


Kubitschek's United States visit was slightly marred by the appearance in the 
New York Times of a vitriolic letter by his self-exiled congressional and journal- 
istic opponent, Carlos Lacerda, now living near New York. Lacerda blasted Gen. Lott 
as a "virtual dictator," and the Vargas regime for "corrupt justice...public crooks 
and corrupt labor." Lacerda accused Kubitschek's cronies of financing electoral 
support by Communists and "Perdén-like" labor extremists. Lacerda insinuated that 
Kubitschek's anti-Communism and welcome to foreign capital were false, predicting 
increasing Communist activity in Brazil. Coneurrently, lerge caches of Communist 
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arms and propaganda were seized, one in Recife and one in Nildpolis, near Rio - 
munist publications joined ultranat -ionelistic congressmen in opposing ratific 
of the Brazilian-United States atomic research treaty. Mneanwhile, Lacerda's 
Tribuna da Imprensa joined the equally bitter oppositionist Diario de Noticias 
accusing Kubitschek of selling out Petrobras to foreign oil trusts. This is th- 


line of both Communists and ultranationalists. 


Lacerda's letter was answered in the New York Times by visiting Deputy Ivette 


Vargas Tatsch, a great-niece of Getulio Varges and the only woman in Congress. The 
pretty politician, who represents Sao Paulo for the Partido Trabalhista Brasileiro 
(P.T.B.), denied that Kubitschek has any commitments to the Reds and termed him 
dynamic developer of Brazil's potentialities. She called Lacerda a frustrated 
proponent of a coup to prevent the inauguration of Kubitschek and her political 
ally, Goulart. She added that Lacerda was free to resume his seat in Congress, tc 
continue his criticism and to serve Communism by spreading confusion. The 
influential press and radio lord, Senator Assis Chateaubriand, supported Kubitsche 
strongly in his chain of communication media. He urged Kubitschek to bring foreicr 


oil companies into Petrobras. 


Kubitschek made a one-day visit to London. There he lunched with Foreign 
Secretary Selwyn Lloyd and was decorated by Queen Elizabeth II. He was likewise 
received in The Hague, Brussels, and Paris, snending three days in the French 
capital. French industrialists promised to erect $100 million of new metallurgical 
and auto plants. Everywhere he renewed Brazil's invitation to foreign capital and 
technicians, especially in West Germany, which gave him the greatest reception in 
Europe. He toured Ruhr heavy industries. Indications were that German —— 
entering Brazil this year might exceed that of all other nations combined. 

In Rome Kubitschek met with Italian government and Church leaders. The 
Vatican hailed his visit to Pope Pius XII, always deeply concerned about the 
Church's weakness in Brazil. The Vatican also lauded the traditional religiou: 
and civil iiberty in Brazil, the world's largest Catholic country. Gen eralissimc 
Francisco Franco and his entire Cabinet met Kubitschek at Madrid's Desens ‘t, and 
they accorded him highest honors and a decoration. Lisbon simivarly honored the 
President-elect of its gigantic daughter nation. 


On January 24, the exhausted Kubitschek returned triumphantly to Rio to 
grapple with the thorny problem of selecting a cabinet from countless candidates 
in his own job-hungry Partido Social Democradtico (P.S.D.), the Partido Republican 
{P.R.) and Goulart's Partido Trabalhista Brasileiro (P.T.B.). In addition, he had 
to choose as Minister of Health a member of the Partido Social Progressista (P.S.?. 
of his new ally, Adhemar de Barros. On January 30 Kubitschek finally announced a 
Cabinet which antagonized many disappointed aspirants and drew much press 


criticism. 


Brazil's archaic civilization, undergoing rapid change under the impact of 
new material and spiritual forces, requires better leaders hip than Kubitschek's 
cabinet seems likely to give, according to generally pro-Administration — da 
Manha on January 31. The mass backwardness of the rapidly multiplying 7 
Brazil that is poor, rural and feudal requires a technological revolution Le 7 
the country into the twentieth century. mone dynamic, U.S.-type statesmen are 
needed to emancipate Brazil's miserable masses economically and educationally, said 
the paper. Instead of greatness, Kubitschek chose 2 cabinet aimed at insuring a 
congressional majority for desperately needed reform laws. Even Chateaubriand's 
chain joined the critical chorus, terming the cabinet excessively political and 
personalist. The chain said such a congressionally-oriented cabinet might violate 


Kubitschek's pledges abroad to transform Brazil's sagging economy and political 
norality. 


Kubitschek picked for the key post of Minister of Finan - his able a a’ of 


Finance during four gubernatorial years, Deputy José Maria Alkimin (P S.D 
Gen. Lott continued as War Minister. Adm. Ant6nio Alves Pec and Gen. Vasco Alves 
Secco remained as Navy and Air Ministers. Senator Nereu Ramos (P.S D. of Santa 


Catarina) left the Acting Presidency to become Minister of Justice Venerable José 
Carlos de Macedo-Soares of Sao Paulo remained as Foreign Minister. Goulart's fellow 
Gaucho, former Governor Ernesto Dornelles became Minister of Agriculture. To the 
snnoyance of P.T B. radicals, clericsl Senator Parsifsl Barroso, P T.5. rightist of 
teara, was made Minister of Lebor Comdr. Lucio Meira, a political ally of Vargas' 
son-in-law, Ernani Améreal reixoto, was named Minister of Trensvort an? P ic Works 
Kubitschek's successor as governor, Clovis Selgedo cf the Pertido Republicans, is 
Minister of Sducation Prof Meuricico de iedeiros (P P of Ric) remained as 
Health Minister The newly created Ministry of Tconomy was not readv to be staffed. 


The inauguration cf Kubitschek and Goulert was memorsble Rio's envassies 
bulged with banqueting delegates from 57 nations Vice President Nixon and former 
French President Vincent Avricl were the top envoys. Nixon was accompanied by 
Henry F. Holland and International Cooperation Adwinistrstor John B. Hollister, as 
well as several senators and congressmen Kubitschek was tolstered by the 
announcement by the Export-Import Bank snd by Nixon of 4690 oat of additional 
equipment loans for the Santos-Jundiaf railroads and the Volta Redonda steel mill. 


Nixon was expected to explain that substantial U.S. economic aid would depend 
on the new administration's curbing of Communism. Anti-Communism was expected to 
dominate Nixon's public anc private talks. We planned to meet with both Kubitschek 
and Goulart and to tell 100 labor leaders how United States labor found that Com- 
munism destroys freedom. Nixon was optimistic about Brazil's resources and future, 
and Brazilian rejection of tempting Soviet offers of trade and aid. He rejected 
the suggestion of some U.S. politicians that American eid to needy countries have 
political strings. 


Everyone hoped that Kubitschek's inauguration marked the end of Brazil's long 
political and economic crisis and would quickly be followed by the lifting of 

censorship and the state of siege. Kubitschek could nevertheless count on system- 
atic opposition in Congress from die-hard followers of Gen. Juarez Tavora. 


On January 31 the New York Times editorialized: "A mixture of hopes, fears, 
and good wishes will go out to Juscelino Kubitschek and Joao Goulart.... Few 
statesmen of recent years have been called upon to assume such a delicate and 
difficult task as the new Brazilian President. He needs luck and goodwill, and he 
deserves every possible support from his countrymen and rom the friends of Brazil 
abroad." Brazil was termed "an uneasy country...suffering from acute inflation and 
exchange difficulties /needing to/ be righted quickly.... The United St tates has 
shown its esteem and friendliness by sending an impressive delegation." 


Foreign commerce was expected to continue under strict government control to 
curb harmful imports. But itmight prove impossible to curb bank and consumer 
credit as an anti-inflationary measure. The new President planned to meet 
frequently with an Economic Council of five cabinet Ministers plus government bank 
officials and representatives of the armed forces. The inclusion of the latter 
pleased some observers familiar with how civilian functionaries have held up urgent 
projects while apparently waiting to be bribed. Several postwar concessions were 
quickly granted after long delays when key generals became interested. 
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Brazil in 1955 succeeded in attracting substantial European and Japanese Capita) 
despite the failure of the caretaker Café Filho regime to reform the ponderous ang 
unstable system of foreign exchange auctions, according to Eric F. Lamb, president o¢ 
the American Chamber of Commerce in Rio. He has long represented there the J. Henry 
Schroder Banking Corp. Lamb criticized Brazil for attempting to balance trade by 
deliberately reducing foreign imports of the nation's supposedly essential in- 
dustrial, transport and agricultural equipment. Basic reasons for the fairly opti- 
mistic economic and currency situation was Brazil's great resources and the sizable 
market of the heartland of Brazil between Belo Horizonte and Pérto Alegre. Satellit, 
industries are booming there, notably metallurgical plants (including alloy steels) 
behind a high tariff wall. Lamb saw Brazil in 1955 successfully disproving the 
theory that an underdeveloped country must maintain foreign exchange stability to 
attract foreign capital and enjoy rapid industrial progress. 


Lamb. urged the American Chamber of Commerce in Rio to develop a dynamic public 
relations program to promote private U.S investment in Brazil. Because it believe; 
that one dollar of private investment is worth $10 spent by Washington to combat 
Communism abroad, the Chamber pledged that it would continue to press the US. 
Congress to end double taxation, which has long discouraged foreign investments. 
Lamb concluded by warning the Kubitschek administration that action too little and 
too late on oil and power may blight the current industrial boom. 


Atomic power plants of 10,000-kilowatt capacity are planned for Brazil, Cuba, 
Mexico and Argentina, according to Henry B. Sargent, president of the American and 
Foreign Power Co. In 1] republics, the company has invested $380 million since 1945 
to expand power by 60% or 475,000 kilowatts. In Brazil, 2,500 million cruzeiros were 
invested in 1952-56, boosting generating capacity some 68%. By 1960, some $450 mil- 


lion more outlay is planned. Power costs three times as much in Latin America as in 
the United States. Atomic power may help decentralize Brazilian industry. In 
addition, the Sao Paulo Light and Power Co. (Canadian) announced early inauguration 
of a new 65,000-kilowatt generator at Cubatao. 


Vemag, whose capital of 500 million cruzeiros is Brazilian, signed with the Autc 
Union of Diisseldorf a contract to build in Sao Paulo 100 DKW station wagons a month 
by late 1956, 90% Brazilian in materials. German-type jeeps are planned for 1957. 
Also, Krupp was reported ready to conclude a deal with the Brazilian Government for 
an $8.5 million factory to be operated jointly which would repair and later build 
locomotives, farm tractors and trucks. During Kubitschek's visit in Paris, he 
studied the large claims of French investors in Percival Farquhar's ill-fated Port of 
Parad and his Sao Paulo-Rio Grande Railway of 1907-13 for arrears of interest 


guaranteed by Brazil. 


DOCUMENTS 


In the course of assembling material for the HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT, our staff 
is frequently in correspondence with those in a position to throw light on the de- 
velopments discussed in the REPORT. Most of the letters thus received go into the 
files kept in a special room in the Stanford University Library, where the documen- 
tation on which the REPORT is based is filed month by month and country by country. 


Some of these letters seem to us to have importance as historical documents, and 
we propose henceforth to publish them in this new section. These documents are 
published without editorial responsibility. They do not in any way necessarily 
reflect the viewpoint of the REPORT, and are published simply for their documentary 


value. 


The following letter from former President of Argentin& Juan Perdén is published 
for such documentary value. 


Colén,3 de febrero de 1956 


Sefior Hilton, Editor 


CALTPORNTA. 
Estimado Sefior Hilton: 


Acuso recibo de su commicaciém del 26 de enero proximo pasado,en la 
queyel HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT,publicado por Hispanic American Studies de la Univer- 
sidad de Stanford,me solicita algumas informaciones sobre la Repiblica Argentina de los 
actuales momentos, Tengo gran satisfaccién de remitir a usted mi opiniém personal so- 
bre los hechos y circunstancias que tiene a bien indicarme,. 


Comenzaré por decirle que en la Argentina se ha producido desde 1945 
una verdadera revolucién social que,a través de verdaderas reformas,ha terminado con 
un feudalismo que ya no tiene cabida en la Argentina de nuestros dias, Esa es la ver- 
dadera revolucién, El motin militar del 16 de setiembre,yue instauré la actual ‘dicta- 
dura que desgobierna al pafs,es solo wm hecho fortuito. La resistencia popular va creat 
do un estado de rebelién,que la dictadura pretende neutralizar mediante la violencia 
queylejos de atenuar,enerva la resistencia, El final de esta dictadura sera,sin duda, 
el mismo que todas las dictaduras tienen: el fracaso,el desprestigio y la repulsa po- 
pular. Hombres obscuros,ignorantes y ambiciosos,sin los menores rudimentos de la ac- 
cién publica de} gobierno,empefiados en dominar por la fuerza lo que no puedem crear 
con su inteligencia,estén conviertiendo al pafs en wm inmenso campo de coneentraciém, 
sin advertir que,con éllo,estan creando su propia desgracia. 

Mi libro esta dirigido al Pueblo de mi pafs,pues trata problemas argen- 
tinos,que solo interesan espec{ficamente a éllos, Mi tesis est4 dirigida a demostrar 
lo pernicioso de las dictaduras militares,utilizando para @mjuiciar el sistema,los he- 
chos ocurridos en el motin militar de setiembre. Yo soy General con 45 afios de servi- 
cios continuados y he ejercido el gobierno constitucional en mi pafs durante 10 ajios, 
Creo estar en condiciones de juzgar tanto a un militar como a un gobernante, Esa cir- 
cunstancia me permite llegar a un juicio ecuénime sobre ambosgsacando las conclusiones 
que se infieren en ambos campos tan dispares de humana. 

El militar manda, El estadista govierna. Vale decir el primero obliga, 
mientras el segundo persuade y educa. Al hombre es siempre mas conveniente persuadir- 
le que obligarle, Esto es dificil hacérselo comprender & un militar que no tenga una 
cultura suficiente, Como,descraciadanente,los que arrebatan el poder no son los capa- 
ces sino los audacesyen general las dictaduras militares caen manos de ignorantescon 
ambicién e irresponsabilidad, Sus métodcos estén caracterizados por dos cualidades e- 
mergentes de lo anterior: la ignorancia,que los lleva a desquiciarlo todo y la - 
cia con la que éllos pretenden arreglarlo todo, Con ésto deciden también su destinos 
el fracaso ruidoso,violento y a menudo sangriento, 

El libro "La Fuerza es el Derecho de 1s Bestias" comprende solo una prj 
mera parte de este estudio que,a fin de no hacerlo dentro de la aridez de las conside- 
raciones doctrinarias puras,he ejemplificado con los hechos ocurridos en mi pafs, Sin 
embarzo,estoy trabajando en algo de mayor aliento,que me permitird compilar una obra 
de estudio sobre las diversas desviaciones del poder popular y la usurpacién por las 
distintas fuerzas de la reaccién. Creo poder hacer algo itil,especialmente para los 
paises latinoamericanos que,peridécicamente,sufren el flagelo de las dictaduras milita- 
TeCSe 
Como mi interés es publicar este libro en la Argentina y la dictadura 
no permitira su edicién allf,se imprimir4 donde se pueda,lo mas cerca posible de ese 
pais y con el fin de difundirlo en el Pueblo. Yo no persigo interés pecuniario sino 
@e difusién,7e modo que no me interesa quien lo publica,con tal que se conozca bien 


en mi nafs. 


d 
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VITTORIO es mmo de los tos aventureros que tratan de cacap 
ventajas de cualquier situacion. Ni ahora,ni nu¢a,tuvo nada que ver conmigo. Se ne pp. 
sent6 en Asuncién del Paraguay,como um exilado arsentino,que carecfa de medios nara 
vivir y en la necesidad de trabajar para su subsistencia. Yo lo acogi,con las reser- 
vas del caso,por lo menos hasta comprobar de quiéa se trataba. 


Pedf{ sus ahtecedentes y resulté ser wm rumano con antecedentes commis. 
tas,que habfa permanecido durante cuatro afios detrds 2e la cortina de acero y que an- 
tes habia participado en la guerra esnpafiola del lado de los cofmmistas, Con esos ante- 
cedentes,era facil deducir,de quién se trataba y lo despaché como corresnonifae Todo 
lo demis fué una historia poblada de fantasfas y calwmias de todo ordenyun poco pro- 
ducto de la imaginacion de este aventurero,de la ingenuidad de los periodistas y la 
maldad de la calwmia urdida por los agentes de la dictadura argentina. Sus declara- 
ciones,mas que eso,son una historia armada en colaboracién entre Radeglia y los ser- 
vicios de informacién del gobierno de facto argentino, Eso es todo. 


Lo caracteristico de Radeglia era su enorme interés,casi enfermizo,de 
aparecer en todo. Su imico interés era la propaganda sobre su persona. Asf,se hizo pa- 
sar como secretario mio,engafando a numerosas personas. 


Las calumias sobre mi situacién econémica,que me harian aparecer como 
millonario,no me han traido problemas en mi personalidad por que yo soy ya ce los hon 
bres que han aprendido la leccién de la experiencia. Mn este sentido yo solo tengo un 
juezsmi conciencia. Ella no me interrumpe el suefio,luego los hombres no me interesan, 
Pero,en cambio,esa falsa imputacién de los millones,me ha traido una serie de lios con 
los que creyendo la fabula,vienen a mi con intencién de sacarme algunos de esos millo- 
nes que no tengo. Radegliaé era sin duda uno de esos,acemfs de tener,posiblemente alsu- 
na otra misién que se descarta de sus antecedentes pol{ticos, Sin embargo,sus cualid- 
des y calidades eran tan pobres,que no servia ni para mucamo, Era ignorante,falto de 
tino y sin la mas elemental perspicacia. Si todos los agentes son asi no tenemos mu- 
cho que temer de esta gente, 


En cambio hace poco tiempo me las tuve que ver con un verdadero artis- 
ta del chantage,un Licenciado mejicano Llamado Florencio Avila Sdnchez,que llegé a mi 
con las promesas mas tentadoras y los ofrecimientos mas generosos, Creo que si hubie- 
ra tenido dinero me lo saca en a undancia. Su desgracia fué precisamente que no fuera 
cierto lo de mis millones,oues su desencanto fué terrible cuando se entero de la ver- 
dad y,defraudado,quizo sacarme algo,hasta que tuve que denunciarlo a la policfa, Me 
salvo un viejo adagio argentino que dice:"cuando la limosna es grande,hasta el santo 
desconffa", Por eso le desconfié desde el 


Sobre las declaraciones de José Francisco Sudrez que afirmaria que yo no 
he de volver a la Argentina,tienen el mismo valor que si yo afirmara que é1 no volve- 
ra tampoco a nuestro pafs, Yo fui’Presidente Constitucional de mi pafs,elezido por el 
70 % del total del electorado, Ellos son los usurpadores del poder. E). actual estado 
de rebelién de las masas populares argentinas y la inestabilidad de ese gobierno tite- 
reyparecen darme la razén a mi. No sé que fundamento tendra ese Sefior para hacer una 
semejante afirmacién, Por lo que conozco,la dictadura con sus procedimientos de cruel 
violencia es cada dia mas impopular,hasta el limite que mi mejor colaborador es preci- 
samente esa dictadura,que todos los dias me aumenta nuevos partidarios. 

No solo pienso volver,sino que estoy seguro queyde seguir las cosas co- 
mo vanyme van a interrumpir mis vacaeiones antes de lo que yo habia calculado. 


Mi regreso,en cualquiera de las circunstancias que se produzcan,serA en 
caracter de Cizgente polftico,desée muchos millones de argentinos dependen,en cier- 
ta manera,de mis decisiones, El Movimiento Peronista,compuesto por el Partido Peronista 
Masculinc,el Partico Peronista Femenino y la Confederacién General del Trabajo,a pesar 
de su disdlucién dispuesta por decreto de la dictadura,yest4 en plena organizacién y 
funcionamiento. Disolver un Partido pol{tico por decreto es como matar a una persona 
por resolucién gubernativa. Creo que ahora nuestro movimiento se ha incrementado,. 


Pocos saben en el exterior que nuestra organizacién partidaria no es 
un partido polftico ocasionista comoyen general,son todos los existentes en nuestros 
paises. Diez afios ie intenso trabajo nos ha permitido inculcar una doctrina que,para 
destruirla deberadn hacerlo con otra doctrina mejor y no veo entre esta gente nada que 
me haga suponer la posibilidad que lo hagan. Podrén destruir nuestros monumentos y 
talvez algunas de nuestras instituciones pero,lo que hemos metido en el alma de millo- 
nes de argentinos,eso no lo podradn sacar sino con la merte. Esa es la obra de unos 
cuantos realizadores que gobernamos y miles de predfdadores que,entre tanto,persuadie- 
ron y educaron, No solo es posible reunir a las fuerzas peronistas,sino que,sin reu- 
nirlas,a una sola orden mia hardn sin titubear lo que les pida. Aum en estos momentos 
mando mas que la dictadura,por que lo hago sobre muchos millones de corazones,. Ellos 
con sus cafiones y ametralladoras no ns hacer jam4s lo que yo puedo hacer con el 
carifio de mis conciudadanos, Los versos que le agrego a continuacién,circukaron por 
millones en la Repdiblica Argentina: son LA VOZ DEL PUEBLO, 


EL TIRANO 


Y era el tirano,df{cenle el tirano Que hay libertad nos dicen diariamente 
que dignidad y bienestar nos diera en discursgomarengas y sermones 

el que fué con los pobres mas humano y lo afirma una prensa complaciente 

el que del suelo alzé nuestra bandera. mientras llenan de gentes las prisiones. 


El que se marcha voluntariamente Vivimos a merced de la acechanza 

para evitar las luchas entre hermanos, en nombre de la santa libertad, 

que perdoné la vida al delincuente y ha vuelto por sus fueros de venganza 

pues la sangre jamAs mancho sus manos. la torpe delacién y la maldad. 

Yes un caso rarisimo en la historia Es el Vae Victis de épocas pasadas 

el del tirano odiado y perseguido, que celebran con vitores y palmas 

que ha dejado detr4s de su memoria mientras corren las horas desoladas 

las lagrimas de un pueblo agradecido. y un silencio penoso hay en las almas. 

Con 61 se fué la pazyvino el terror Si ésta es la libertad,la democracia 

llenan las calles los bélicos pertrechos que ha venido a implantar la oligarqufa 
Sy el arma que férjé nuestro sudor le pédimos al Seiior como uma gracia 

se vuelve apuntada a nuestros pechose que nos traiga otra vez la tiranfa, 

LA VOZ DEL PUEBLO 


Mister Hilton: no se si habré satisfecho sts deseosymi intencién ha si- 
jo hacerlo. Estoy en una situacién en que ya no necesito mentir para hacer mi deber de argen- 
tinoe Podré estar equivbcado pero no mal intencionado. Deseo que sepa que si puedo serle u- 


til en cualquier cosayestoy a sus ordenes. na 
Le ruego acepte,con mi consideracion,mi afe:tuoso sa’udo. 


THE HISPANIC AMERICAN BOOKSHELF 


by 
R. H. 


Darwin Teilhet. THE LION'S SKIN. New York. William Sloane. 1955. Pp. 346. $3.5 


A hundred years ago William Walker landed in Nicaragua, but his belief that he 
was an agent of Manifest Destiny was belied when his expedition came to a sorry end. 
Although Teilhet's novel has inevitably a "moving love story," it is in general a 
carefully documented historical account of an episode which did little to enhance 


the attractiveness of Manifest Destiny. 


Jane Dolinger. THE JUNGLE IS A WOMAN. Chicago. Regnery. 1955. Pp. 225. $3 95 


The author of this book went along with a journalist named Krippene on a tour o 
@n unexplored region of eastern Peru in the Amazon basin. She was hired as his 
secretary and later married him. Her story of the trip, illustrated with photograph; 
is one more in the spate of volumes of exploration being published about this | 
relatively unknown area of the Amazon sections of Venezuela, Colombia and Peru. Whi: 
Jane Dolinger tells her story in a sprightly and amusing way, it is to be regretted 
that she did not have more technical training so that she might have provided us with 
& more critical, penetrating, methodical and informative account. Space could have 
been saved and the narrative made more illuminating if much of the chit-chat had been 


cut out. 


Georges Kogan and Nicole Leininger. THE ASCENT OF ALPAMAYO. London. Harrap. 1954. 
Pp. 135. $3.75. Published in New York by John de Graff, 1955. 


Novels about bullfighting, tales of journeys into the Green Hell of the jungle, 
and stories of mountain climbing in the Andes seem to be a steady intellectual fare. 
This brief book describes the conquest of Alpamayo in the Cordillera Blanca of Peru 
by a Franco-Belgian expedition which had been moved by the beautiful photographs in 
CordilleraBlanca--Peru by H. Kinzl and E. Schneider (Innsbruck, 1950). While this 
simple account cannot be compared with the classic Travels amongst the Great Andes 
of the Equator by Whymper, it does bring us with the help of interesting photographs 


an idea of the beauty of this lofty section of Peru. 


Joan Corominas. DICCIONARIO CRITICO ETIMOLOGICO DE LA LENGUA CASTELLANA. Volume II. 
Ch--K. Berne. Francke. 1954. Pp. 1081. 54.50 francs (bound), 46.50 (paper covers 


This is the second of four volumes of a truly monumental work. The Francke 
publishing house is well known for its "Bibliotheca Romanica" edited by W. von 
Wartburg. It is a tribute to the international spirit of scholarship that this, by 
far the greatest of the Spanish etymological dictionaries, should have been written 
by a Catalan professor (Joan, not Juan) teaching at the Univeristy of Chicago and 
that the sponsor should be a Swiss publisher. Frequently the etymological expla- 
nations given are articles of a page or more. Professor Corominas has not worked in 
an ivory tower. He has studied Spanish dialects and Latin American modalities, as 
well as the various Arab dialects of North Africa. He makes frequent reference to 
classical and vulgar Latin, as well as to Greek and to other Mediterranean languages. 
While there may be some argument about certain etymologies, this work is one of the 
greatest pieces of scholarship which has ever appeared in the Hispanic field, and 


every university library should possess it. 
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s Kenneth Tynan. BULL FEVER. New York. Harper. 1955. Pp. 22). $5.00. 


A quarter of a century ago, England had one of the most alert groups of Hispanic 
scholars to be found anywhere. Now there seem to be two groups: the academicians, 
who mechanically scrape the bones of Golden Age authors, and the literary im- 
pressionists, such as Sitwell with his baroque art and Tynan with his bulls. Tynan 
has picked up @ little of the jargon about the dying sport of bull-fighting, but he 
is utterly ignorant of the total historical complex of this sociological phenomenon. 
It is to be hoped that Tynan does not write any more books about Spain, and that he 
concentrates on modern English drama, about which he apparently is informed. 


trne Fergusson. MEXICO REVISITED. New York. Knopf. 1955. Pp. 350. $5.00. 


Erna Fergusson achieved fame as an interpreter of Mexico with the publication in 
1934 of her Fiesta in Mexico. Twenty years later she revisited the country and 
travelled some 20,000 miles in the preparation of this volume. It is chattily 
written end takes up the Mexican scene city by city, usually devoting a chapter to 
each place. While this book makes interesting and informative reading, the 
professional deformation of this reviewer makes him prefer books written more 
methodically. For the general reader, it is an excellent introduction to Mexico. 


Robert Ramsey. FIESTA. New York. John Day. 1955. Pp. 251. $3.50. 


Another novel about bullfighting, this time in Mexico. Not unexpectedly, an 
actress falls in love with a bullfighter. This story is somewhat different from the 
res* of the glut of death in the afternoon in that the author is an able member of 
the faculty of the University of Arizone, who attempts to prove that, despite the 

Mexican Revolution, the old order does not necessarily change, giving place to new. 


Louis Carrozzi. ADVENTURER OF THE PAMPAS. New York. Vantage Press. 1954. 
Pp. 220. $3.00. 


This reviewer once travelled from San Francisco to Southern Argentina by land. 
Even so, he felt a little inferior to Tschiffely, who rode on horseback from 
Argentina to the United States. Now both of us must bow to Louis Carrozzi, who 
walked from southern Argentina to the United States, following in general, although 
in reverse, the same route as this reviewer. Born in Italy in 1909, he went to his 
uncle's farm in southern Argentina when he was fourteen, determined to make his way 
to the United States. Incredible as it seems, this story rings true; we have the 
professional obligation to locate Mr. Carrozzi, who is now working in California as 
an auto-sprayer. His book makes good, exciting reading. Undoubtedly when he 
reached the United States he was prepared to agree with Count Keyserling that Latin 
America is "telluric." 


T. Lynn Smith. BRAZIL. PEOPLE AND INSTITUTIONS Revised edition. Baton Rouge. 
Louisiana State University Press. 1954. Pp 704. $7.50. 


The well-known book by a sociologist at the University of Florida was first 
published in 1947. It has been so widely reviewed that there remains little to be 
said except that it has been revised. From our viewpoint, the final chapter 
"Governmental Institutions” pays too little attention to the realities of national 
politics. There is no discussion of national economical institutions; the word 
"bank" does not occur in the index. This magnum opus should be supplemented with 
the Brazilian section of the Hispanic American Report. 
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Argentina Diaz Lozano. MAYAPAN. Translated by Lydia Wright. Indian Hills, Colorag, 
The Falcon's Wing Press. 1955. Pp. 247. $2.95. | 


The author of this novel, who lives in Guatemala, is known in the United States 
and England for her prize-winning Enriqueta and I. Mayapaén, a "novelized history o; 
the Cortes conquest,” was published in 1950 by the Ministry of Public Education of 
Guatemala and in 1951 by the Club de Yucatan in Mexico. It tells the story of 
Jeronimo de Aguilar and Gonzalo Guerrero, who were shipwrecked in Mayan territory. 


Joachim G. LeithHuser. WORLDS BEYOND THE HORIZON. New York. Knopf. 1955. 
Pp. xvi, 412, xvii. $6.75. 


The theme of this book is described in the subtitle: "The great age of 
discovery from Columbus to the present." The first seven chapters are of Hispanic 
interest. Chapters viii to xii describe the discovery of Africa, Asia, the North 
Pole, the South Pole and finally outer space. The author of this work is a German 
who put to good use the years during which Hitler's displeasure made him a recluse. 
While this book is full of interesting details, it is also the epic of man's 
discovery of the world, and this grand theme gives the book a noble quality. It is 
hard to know who deserves more congratulations: the author for having written the 
book, or the publisher for having produced such an attractive volume with a wealth 
of fascinating photographs and maps. It seems that every Knopf book turns into a 


rose. 


Kurt Baer. PAINTING AND SCULPTURE AT MISSION SANTA BARBARA. Washington, D.C. 
Academy of American Franciscan History. 1955. Pp. 244. $5.00. 


Another attractive volume has been added to the monograph series of the Academy 
of American Franciscan History. Dr. Baer is Official Art Historian of the Old 
Missions and Professor of Art at the University of California at Santa Barbara. 
While this volume is admirable, it is regrettable that similar studies have not been 
made of the infinitely more significant Franciscan missions in Latin America. Santa 
Barbara represents frontier art, interesting, but aesthetically unimpressive in 
comparison with some of the great Franciscan churches to the south. 


Haldeen Braddy. COCK OF THE WALK. LEGEND OF PANCHO VILLA. Albuquerque. Uni- 
versity of New Mexico Press. 1955. Pp. 174%. $4.00. 


The author of this biography of Villa is professor of English at Texas Western 
College, in El Paso. He has made his scholarly reputation with his works on 
Chaucer, but he has also written a number of articles on Pancho Villa. This 
relatively brief biography is not constructed with a rigorous scientific apparatus. 
For example, the bibliography mentions Martin Luis Guzman's El Aguilar (sic) y la 
Serpiente, but fails to list his Memorias de Pancho Villa, which would be a basic 
source for a biography of Villa. While this book cannot pass the test as a piece 
of historical scholarship, it is written with verve and imagination, and is really 
a@ piece of belles lettres in which Pancho Villa and his world are re-evoked. 


i A. Mitchell-Hedges. DANGER MY ALLY. Boston. Little Brown. 1954. Pp. 278. 
3-75. 


The British explorer who relates his adventures here combines a scholarly 
instinct, a flair for adventure and a rare ability as a storyteller. While his 
travels took him to Norway and Canada, he spent his most interesting years in 
Middle America. After making and losing a fortune as a protégé of J. P. Morgan, he 
went to Mexico, where he was forced to fight for Pancho Villa. From Mexico he went 
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on to out of the way places in the Caribbean, and he was just as interested in 
strange fish as in forgotten civilizations. His description of politics in Middle 
America is on a par with Aldous Huxley's Across the Mexique Bay, and should be 

read by all whose profession requires them to read a lot of official propaganda. 


HANDBOOK OF LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES. No. 18. 1952. Prepared in the Hispanic 
Foundation in the Library of Congress by a Number of Scholars. Francisco Aguilera, 
Editor. Phyllis G. Carter, Assistant Editor. Gainesville. University of Florida 


Press. 1955. Pp. 324. $8.50. 


Apart from the appearance of eight new names among the contributing editors, 
this volume is basically the same as its predecessors. A change is announced for 
the next volume, which will not simply cover 1953 publications, but will include 
any later items received before the book goes to press. The same principle will 
be followed in future volumes. While this may help to make the Handbook more 
current, it will destroy the clear-cut chronological divisions which were charac- 
teristic of the earlier volumes. Be this as it may, all we can do is to express 
our satisfaction that this time-consuming task is being faithfully carried on by 
Francisco Aguilera and his associates. 


Harold E. Wethey. ALONSO CANO. PAINTER. SCULPTOR. ARCHITECT. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. 1955. Pp. 227, 167 plates. $15.00. 


Professor Wethey of the University of Michigan has provided us with a 
definitive work on an unusually versatile 17th century Spanish artist. The 
biography of Alonso Cano (pp. 3--111) follows him from Granada to Madrid, Seville, 
Malaga, and back to Granada. Many of the fantastic stories which have grown up 
around Cano are critically examined. The artist is studied as painter, sculptor 
and architect. The bibliography, notes, catalogue, and documents make up about a 
third of the book (pp. 113--214). The 167 beautiful black and white plates are 
published at the back of the book. The Princeton University Press won the grati- 
tude of Hispanists a few years ago when it published José Lépez-Rey's book, Goya's 
Caprichos. We are now doubly indebted to that press. While Professor Wethey's 
book does not claim for Cano the brilliance of his much better known contemporary, 
Velaézquez, the Granadan does appear to have been more versatile than the 
Sevillian, and this handsome book is a fine tribute to him. 


Benjamin Keen. READINGS IN LATIN AMERICAN CIVILIZATION. Boston. Houghton 
Mifflin. 1955. Pp. 477. $3.60. 


This anthology by an associate professor of history at West Virginia Uni- 
versity is the best thing of its kind. The selections are divided into eight 
parts: Ancient America, The Conquest of America, The Foundations of Colonial 
Life, The Spanish Colonies in the Eighteenth Century, Colonial Brazil, The Inde- 
pendence of Latin America, Latin America in the Nineteenth Century, and Latin 

America in the Twentieth Century. The last section naturally went out of date 

as soon as the book was published, but it can be supplemented with the Hispanic 
American Report. The selections published represent a broad choice of English-, 


Spanish-, and Portuguese-speaking authors. 


Donald R. Shea. THE CALVO CLAUSE. A PROBLEM OF INTER-AMERICAN AND INTERNATIONAL 
LAW AND DIPLOMACY. Minneapolis. University of Minnesota Press. 1955. Pp. 323. 


$5.50. 


The nineteenth-century Argentinian Carlos Calvo developed the so-called Calvo 
Doctrine, which states that aliens are not entitled to rights or privileges not 


- 


accorded to nationals, and that they may therefore seek redress for grievances only 
from local authorities. While the "doctrine" was enthusiastically received by 
Latin Americans who thought that it freed them from dollar diplomacy, it did in 
fact allow discriminatory legislation against foreign companies. Moreover, recent 
events in Guatemala have shown that the U.S. Government does not regard itself as 
incompetent to support U.S. business interests. It is curious that the country 
where perhaps least use has been made of the Calvo Clause in international 
business contracts has been Argentina. This book by a professor of political 
science in the Milwaukee division of the University of Wisconsin is a valuable 


contribution to the study of inter-American law. 


Graham H. Stuart. THE INTERNATIONAL CITY OF TANGIER. Second Edition. Stanford 
University Press. 1955. Pp. 270. $6.00. 


This book by a beloved and respected member of the Stanford Advisory Board of 
the Hispanic American Report first appeared in 1931. The new edition covers the 
quarter century which has elapsed since then and describes the 1945 international 
agreements. When this book first appeared, Tangier was an out-of-the-way, exotic 
place, but the crisis in North Africa has placed this international city right in 
the center of an important international dispute involving nothing less than the 
peace of the world. Professor Stuart studies carefully the interests of the 
various powers--Spain, France, England and the United States--in the status of 
Tangier, and reaches the conclusion that Tangier must remain internationalized. In 
a period when international cities such as Trieste have fallen victims to 
aggressive nationalism, it is refreshing to hear a voice speaking up for inter-’ 
national cities as symbols of ecumenical political life. 


Maurice Boyd. CARDINAL QUIROGA. Dubuque, Iowa. Wm. C. Brown Company. 1954. 
Pp. 163. $3.00. 


Those interested in 16th century Spain will be glad to have a scholarly bi- 
ography of Gaspar de Quiroga, who achieved fame under Philip II as archbishop of 
Toledo, primate of the Spanish Catholic Church and Inquisitor General of Spain. 
While being duly grateful for Professor Boyd's contribution to scholarship, this 
reviewer finds the thesis of his work unacceptable. On the one hand, we are told 
that Quiroga performed valiant service protecting the religious unity of Spain. 
On the other hand, in order to forestall any questions regarding the merits of 
such unity, the publishers tell us that "The complete story contained in this 
volume has not been spoiled by the intrusion of modern ideas and questions." The 
~ author describes Quiroga as a "well-intentioned, charitable old man," and attempts 
to prove that his inquisition was not as harsh as that of Rome. Pace Mr. Boyd, 
the Black Legend was right, and Cardinal Quiroga's inquisition was wrong. 


AN APPEAL TO KINDHEARTED READERS 


The earlier volumes of the HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT may be obtained on 
microfilm from University Microfilms, 313 N. First Street, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan ($3 a volume). Many libraries, however, would like to have 
complete files of the REPORT for their stacks, and we are unable to 
supply the missing numbers. PLEASE DO NOT DISCARD OLD COPIES OF THE 
REPORT. We would be happy to pay the postage on any old issues of the 
REPORT you may not wish to keep, and make them available to libraries. 


CORRECTION: The HANDBOOK OF HISPANIC SOURCE 
MATERIALS IN THE UNITED STATES will be sold 
only in a cloth edition ($10.00). 

(See back outside cover) 


